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TIME AND SPACE CONSIDERED AS NEGATIONS. 
BY PAYTON SPENCE. 


‘‘ Two hypotheses are current respecting them (Space and 
Time): the one, that they are objective ; the other, that they 
are subjective. To say that Time and Space exist objectively 
is to say that they are entities. The assertion that they are 
nonentities is self-destructive. * * * By implication, to 
call them nothings involves the absurdity that there are two 
kinds of nothings. * * * We cannot think of them as 
disappearing even if every thing else disappeared. * * * 
Extension and Space are convertible terms; by extension, as 
we ascribe it to surrounding objects, we mean occupancy of 
Space ; and thus, to say that Space is extended, is to say that 
Space occupies Space. * * * (We find ourselves) totally 
unable to imagine bounds beyond which there is no Space. 
* * * We are under like impotencies in respect to Time. 
Shall we, then, take refuge in the Kantian doctrine 
(that Time and Space are subjective)? * * * The direct 
testimony of consciousness is that Time and Space are not 
within, but without the mind. * * * They cannot be con- 
ceived to become non-existent, even were the mind to become 
non-existent. * * * It results, therefore, that Time and 
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Space are wholly incomprehensible. * * * The abstract 
of all sequences is Time. The abstract of all coexistences is 
Space.’’ } 

The above embarrassments are the traditions of metaphys- 
ics. They almost persuade us thut we know nothing about 
Time or Space. Yet we handle the words as freely and as 
familiarly as we do the words, man, tree, house, or any of the 
commonest words of our language ; the most uneducated per- 
sons using them apparently as judiciously as the most highly 
educated —every body, in fact, seeming to know all about 
them, except the metaphysicians. We think that the meta- 
physicians have mystified the subjects by endeavoring either 
to put into them what does not belong to them, or else to take 
from them that which is their real constituent. 

It happens in this case, as it has happened so often before in 
the discussion of unsolved questions, that much of the con- 
fusion which seems inseparable from the subjects, Time and 
Space, is caused by the want of an accurate nomenclature. — It 
is true, there are words enough in use to express all that can 
be said about those subjects ; but they are used with unsettled, 
fluctuating meanings, and interchangeably with each other, so 
as to be, in many respects, a hindrance rather than an aid in 
the attempted solutions of the real or imaginary difficulties of 
the subjects. This will more plainly appear from the manner 
in which the nomenclature pertaining to the discussion of Time 
and Space is handled in the following quotations from several 
distinguished modern authors: ‘‘ Extension and Space are 
convertible terms’’ (Spencer); ‘* Extension is only another 
name for Space’’ (Hamilton); ‘* Time or succession is the 
simpler fact’’ (Bain); ‘*‘ Movement zz vacuo is unable to 
indicate the vital difference between succession and coexist- 
ence— Time and Space’’ (Bain); ‘* Our consciousness of 
Space is a consciousness of coexistent positions’? (Spencer). 
Of course, there can be neither an elaboration nor an expres- 
sion of precise thought upon any subject without precise and 
well-defined words. 


1 Spencer’s First Principles. 
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With the above preliminary considerations, we proceed to 
the elucidation of our subject. 

A Negation is the absence of any subjective or objective 
reality. An Affirmation is, of course, the subjective or objective 
reality itself. Thus, darkness, silence, rest, etc., are Negations 
of light, sound, and motion, respectively ; and, on the other 
hand, light, sound, motion, are the Affirmations or the realities 
themselves. It is evident that a Negation must bring into 
consciousness simply the absence of its corresponding affirma- 
tion, and nothing more. Of ordinary correlatives, such as 
whole and part, father and son, etc., each one of the terms 
brings into consciousness something more than the absence of 
the other; therefore neither of them is a Negation, but both 
are Affirmations. It is but repeating the same thing, in a little 
different form, when we say that a Negation must not bring 
into consciousness any other absence but that of its corre- 
sponding Affirmation. Thus, while nothing is a Negation — 
meaning the absence of all things or of every thing — yet the 
Negations darkness, silence, rest, etc., are not nothings. To 
make darkness a nothing, would be to make it call up into 
consciousness the absence of every thing, whereas it should 
call up into consciousness the absence of light only ; and so of 
silence, rest, etc. Therefore, to regard all Negations as 
nothings is to confound totally different elements of thought, 
by making a consciousness of the absence of any one thing the 
same as the consciousness of the absence of any other thing, 
because it makes the consciousness of the absence of each thing 
the same as the consciousness of the absence of all things. 
Hence the error into which Spencer seems to have fallen in 
indirectly stating that Negutions, being mere nonentities, may 
be used interchangeably. His language is as follows: * If, in 


such cases, the negative contradictory were, as alleged, 
‘nothing else’ than the negation of the other, and _ there- 
fore a mere nonentity, then it would clearly follow that 
negative contradictions could be used interchangeably: the 
Unlimited might be thought of as antithetical to the Divisible ; 
and the Indivisible as antithetical to the Limited.’’! If Nega- 


' Spencer’s First Principles, p. 90. 
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tions were nothings, one could be substituted for another 
in the processes of thought; but we have seen that such is 
not the case; and, therefore, neither darkness, silence, rest, 
nor any of the true Negations can be used interchangeably. 
A Negation, as an element of thought, has a merely relative 
value or significance, which can be estimated or determined by 
reference to its Affirmation, and to that alone. 

If, in imagination, we blot out of existence the two cosmical 
constituents, matter and mind, we have, of course, their absence 
or their negation. But what are the mental residua which we 
find in consciousness, when both matter and mind are supposed 
to be annihilated. We ordinarily call them Time and Space. 
We cannot possibly conceive of any thing except Space and 
Time remaining in consciousness when we suppose matter and 
mind to be annihilated, or, in other words, when we suppose 
matter and mind to be absent from consciousness ; nor, on the 
supposition of the annihilation of matter and mind, or of their 
absence from consciousness, can we then, by any possibility, 
banish Space and Time from consciousness, because they are 
Negations, and, like all true Negations, can only be displaced 
in consciousness by the presence there of their Affirmations. 
This displacement, however, cannot be brought about ; because 
matter and mind are supposed to be annihilated, and thus irre- 
vocably banished from consciousness. There is nothing unique 
and mysterious, as is often erroneously supposed, in this per- 
sistence of Space and Time in consciousness and this inability 
to annihilate them in thought, even if we suppose every thing 
else to be annihilated. Darkness persists in the same way, if 
we suppose light to be annihilated ; and we cannot then banish 
it from consciousness even by a supposed annihilation of every 
thing else; and the same is true of every proper Negation. 
A Negation can be displaced, in reality or in thought, only by 
the presence of its Affirmation; and, in this respect, Space 
and Time are true Negations. 

Our discussion of-Space and Time, considered as Negations, 
would be incomplete, however, without a separate considera- 
tion of Space as the Negation of matter, and of Time as the 
Negation of mind. 

We can have no other consciousness of Space but that of 
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the absence of matter; and we can have no other residuum in 
consciousness but that of Space when matter is absent. If we 
watch the movements of our own mind, when we endeavor to 
‘all up the idea of Space, we find that the effort consists simply 
in banishing or absenting matter from our thoughts ; for while 
matter is present, Space cannot be; and, on the other hand, if 
matter be negated or banished from our thoughts, Space be- 
comes the inevitable resultant of that very absence of matter — 
a resultant which irresistibly persists in consciousness as long as 
(and because of) the continued absence of matter. Space, 
however, is often regarded as the ‘‘ continent ’’ of matter —a 
blank reservoir that can be filled with matter; and, therefore, 
it is believed that both can exist at the same time, in the same 
place. A little observation and reflection will make it clear 
that such a coexistence is as impossible in reality, or even in 
thought, as the coexistence of light and darkness. If we look 
at any material object —a book, for instance —we cannot 
imagine that there is any Space where the book is. Sound 
does not fill silence, nor does light fill darkness ; the one simply 
displaces the other ; and in the same sense, and for the same 
reason, matter does not fill Space, but only displaces it. 

A Negation cannot be negated. A Negation being the ab- 
sence in consciousness of some reality, a further continuance 
of the negating effort or process only intensifies the present 
Negation, by making us more distinctly aware of its presence 
in consciousness. In this respect Space is a Negation, as we 
have already seen. It persists in consciousness, in spite of all 
our efforts simply to negate it or banish it from thought ; we 
can only be got rid of it by calling up into consciousness its 
Affirmation, matter. Though it will be anticipating what 
belongs to a subsequent part of this discussion, we may as 
well call attention to the fact that Time, as we have already 
seen, cannot be negated, and in this respect resemble, the true 
Negations. 

Darkness begins where light ends, and ends where light 
begins ; and the same is true of silence and sound, motion and 
rest, and of all undisputed Affirmations and Negations. They 
mutually limit each other. A similar relation exists between 
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Space and matter. Hence Space is extended as well as matter ; 
the extension of Space being defined by its material boundaries, 
and the extension of matter by its Space boundaries. Exten- 
sion, being thus predicable of Space as well as of matter, is not 
properly an attribute of either matter or Space, but is, strictly 
speaking, a phenomenon of the relation the one to the other. 
Therefore, matter in the absolute (matter unrelated, and hence 
unrelated to Space) could have no extension ; and Space in the 
absolute (Space unrelated to matter) could have no extension. 
This enables us to understand the nature of the confusion into 
which Spencer, Bain, Hamilton, and others seem to have fallen 
in saying that ‘‘ extension and space are convertible ‘terms.”’ 
Space being the Negation of matter, and extension being the 
limitation of matter by Space, or of Space by matter, they 
have confounded an element of thought with its relations. 

Having seen that the imaginary annihilation of both matter 
and mind leaves the Negations, Space and Time, as the only 
possible residua in consciousness ; and having, moreover, seen 
that one of those residua, Space, is the Negation of matter, it 
follows that the other residuum, Time, must be the Negation 
of mind. In confirmation of this inevitable inference, we 
present the following considerations. 

As we said in the beginning of this discussion, the nomen- 
clature of this branch of our subject, like that of Space, is 
unsettled ; so that it frequently happens, when the word time 
is used, even in attempted analysis of the subject, nothing 
more is meant than duration, or, perhaps, succession. Thus, 
the words time, duration, and succession being often used 
as synonymous, if either is ever used in its proper, restricted 
sense, we can only learn the fact from the context. The 
point to which we now wish to call attention is, that the word 
Time is sometimes used to represent the Negation of mind: 
and we think it should always be used in that sense. When 
the word Time is used without qualification, meaning time 
without relations, or when the expressions, ‘* Time in the ab- 
solute,’’ and the ‘* duration of Time,’’ are used, what meaning 
does the word carry? Time in the absolute means Time unre- 
lated. But the only thing to which Time can be related is 


9? 
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that something which can limit or define its duration ; and as 
mind is the only thing which can limit or define the. duration 
of Time, therefore mind is the only thing to which Time can 
be related. Hence, Time in the absolute means Time unre- 
lated to mind — Time in the absence of mind, and because of 
that absence — Time as the Negation of mind. While in the 
expression, ‘‘ Time in the absolute,’’ the word means Time 
unrelated; on the other hand, in the expression, ‘‘ the dura- 
tion of Time,’’ the word means Time related. The duration 
of Time does not mean the duration of duration; but it is a 
legitimate form of expression, like the phrase, ‘‘ the extension 
of Space,’’ and grows out of the relations between Time and 


mind; that relation, like the relation between matter and 
Space, being one of mutual limitation — Time beginning when 
mind ceases, and ceasing when mind begins. Without such 
limitation, Time would be absolute. Any attempted analysis 
of the subject, therefore, that confounds the duration of mind, 
which is a conscious duration, with the duration of Time, 
which is an unconscious duration, confounds things that are 


as wide apart as consciousness and unconsciousness — mind 
and not-mind. 

We have already defined Space to be the Negation of mat- 
ter, and extension to be the limitation of matter by Space, or 
of Space by matter. We now present the corresponding defi- 
nitions of Time as the Negation of mind; and of duration as 
the limitation of mind by Time, or of Time by mind. As to 
the terms coexistence and succession, it is evident that they 
both convey the idea of a break in the continuity of extension 
on the one hand, and of duration on the other. Coexistence, 
then, may be defined to be an alternation of extended matter 
with extended Space; and succession, an alternation of the 
duration of mind with the duration of Time. 

A few general remarks will bring this article to a close. 

A Negation and its Affirmation mutually explain and interpret 
each other ; nor can they be explained or interpreted by any 
thing else. He who has been blind from birth has not the 
faintest conception of that darkness in which he forever 
dwells ; and if, from birth, he had been immersed in perpetual 
light, it would have been just as meaningless and just as unin- 
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telligible to him as his present state of unrevealed darkness. 
If we imagine a person to have been immersed forever in 
light, and then imagine it to be for the first time withdrawn, 
we can realize that now, but never before, he knows what 
light really is; and that neither science nor philosophy could 
by any possibility have brought light to his consciousness, and 
made it a definite element of thought, as is instantly done by 
the simple presence of its Negation, darkness. The most 
complete explanation and interpretation that can be made of 
an Affirmation is to say that it is the Affirmation of its Nega- 
tion; and the most complete explanation and interpretation 
that can be made of a Negation, is to say that it is the Nega- 
tion of its Affirmation. Negations and Affirmations are, 
therefore, coequal and coextensive elements of thought, run- 
ning parallel with each other; and no one of either series can 
become an element of thought until it is revealed to con- 
sciousness by its opposite. 

Do matter and Space, mind and Time, mutually explain 
and interpret each other in the same way that the undisputed 
Affirmations and Negations do? If we ask ourselves, what is 
matter? and endeavor to answer the question without the 
introduction of Space into consciousness, we may seem to 
succeed because familiarity with the subject renders our 
mental operations so rapid and so automatic that we either 
lose sight of, or are in no wise conscious of, the Space element 
in the process. But if we imagine a person to know absolutely 
nothing, and if we further imagine that the only impression 
which has ever been made, and is still being made, upon his 
consciousness, without break or interruption, is that of the 
resistance of matter, how can he know what matter is by that 
resistance, since it is impossible for him to understand the 
resistance itself? But remove that resistance, and now he 
understands it by contrast with its absence—its Negation. 
And so we might go through with all the so-called attributes of 
matter, and show that we cannot know any one of them 
except by contrast with its absence —its Negation. This is 
tantamount to saying that we can only know matter by Space, 
as the absence of all the attributes of matter leaves Space as 
a residuum in consciousness. 
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In the same way, mind can be revealed only through its 
Negation, Time. Consciousness is the constituent of the mind. 
To realize consciousness, or mind, our states of consciousness 
must be obliterated ; and then, as we return from the uncon- 
scious to the conscious state, we realize them both by their 
contrast ; but the obliteration of conscious duration, the dura- 
tion of mind, leaves unconscious duration, or the duration of 
Time; or, in brief, the obliteration of mind leaves Time ; and 
mind, rising out of Time, has both itself and its Negation 
revealed by their contrast. 

In conclusion, it appears that the principles of Affirmation 
and Negation are coextensive with consciousness, and are the 
essential elements of all mental phenomena. All the phe- 
nomena of mind, from the simplest sensation up to the most 
complex intellectual operation, are but states of consciousness, 
simple or complex. Now, we have already seen that the sim- 
plest state of consciousness, if perpetual, would be no better 
than a state of perpetual unconsciousness. The latter would 
be tantamount to annihilation ; the former would be the same. 
Hence the simplest form of consciousness, or mental life, must 
consist in an alternation of a state of consciousness with a state 
of unconsciousness—a regular rhythmical revelation of the 
Affirmation, consciousness, by its Negation, unconsciousness, 
and vice versa. We might call it a pulsation, or an undulation of 
the constituent of the mind, provided such an expression did 
not fasten upon us a premature theory as to the nature of that 
constituent. Perhaps it would be safer, for the present, to call 
it a pulsation, or an undulation of the brain, or a vibration of 
the molecules of the brain, paralleled in consciousness. This 
pulsation or vibration is, of course, very rapid ; otherwise, we 
would not have to infer its existence, but would know it by per- 
ceiving the alternations of one state with another. We may 
make it to some extent perceptible, however, by interfering with 
the regularity of its rhythm, as by making a determined, per- 
sistent effort to retain any state of consciousness for a length 
of time. Thus, if we fix the eye upon any object, and try to 
keep up a steady, unbroken consciousness of it, we will find 
that, in spite of our most determined efforts, the mind will 
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alternately flash off and on the object, and we catch ourselves 
losing our consciousness of it, and then returning to it. If 
the experiment be persevered in, it ultimates in a certain 
bewilderment and confusion of mind, as well as of vision ; and, 
during brief intervals, not only does the object cease to be 
visible, but the mind seems to ge out. The simplest state of 
of consciousness, therefore, of which we are susceptible has 
its dual elements —its Affirmation and its Negation; and as 
all other states of consciousness, even the highest and most 
complex, are aggregates of such simple states; and as the 
complex must retain the dual character of the simple, and, 
like the simple, must have its affirmative and negative ele- 
ments, therefore Affirmation and Negation are the dual foun- 
dations of mental life, and the essential elements of all 
thought, feeling, emotion, and volition. 


COTTAGE HYMNS. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


I. OUR COTTAGE. 


My cottage dear, my cottage home, 

Around thee spread the greensward fields ; 
Then let my happy fancy roam, 

Such inward peace thy presence yields. 


I cannot pine for learning’s store ; 

Nor wealth, nor might, nor fame ask I, 
My palace is the opening door, 

Where softest falls the bending sky. 


Afar, I feel thy gray roof shine, 
When hastening from the woods at eve; 
A beam that draws time’s firmest line 
For my “sweet home’ ne’er will deceive. 
t 
Then give to men more roofs like this, 
Blest genius of domestic grace, 
And may their hours dance on in bliss, 
Like thoughtless youth, a buoyant race. 





Cottage Hymns. 


Il. THE BELOVED. 


In thy loving eyes I see 
The rich landscape of the South ; 
And sweet Mercy’s breath to me, 
Murmurs from thy rosy mouth. 


And thy steps light graces give, 
Joys that tread upon the sky; 

Softened virtues in thee live, 
Such as in the angels lie. 


Il. OUR POVERTY. 


Of our small store love we to give, 

And share our want with those that need, 
For who can grateful feel and live, 

Unless his pains enrich his deed. 


Gold may not purchase laughing health, 
Nor joyful talk, nor passions calm ; 
And from our home [ reap more wealth 
Than in the alchemist’s great charm. 


Our simple tastes adorn the time, 

And thankfulness feeds more than splendor ; 
A cheerful mind, a healthy prime, 

Can more than short-lived falsehood render. 


Our torches’ flame the watchful stars, 
Our carpets nodding reeds prepare, 

Our banners— not the spoil of wars, 
But green trees whispering to the air. 


IV. FOREST HYMN. 


Heavily, heavily falling, 
Rushes to earth the tree, 
Afar the echoes are calling 
Thro’ the forest to me, — 
**When labor is o’er and daylight’s done. 
We shall be going at set of sun.” 


We have parted the strand that Time 
Wove in his loom of air, 
Interrupted the prime, 
And severed the oaken hair, 
Yet its ashes enrich the land again. 
Time will deal so with you—careless men! 
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You, also, heavily falling 
Down to your bed of clay, 
While the tearful clods are calling 
To them in the house of day, — 
«* As in the woodland crasheth the tree, 
So the tall trunks of humanity!” 


V. CHILDREN’S DANCE. 


Dance around the red wood-fire, 
Faster, as it rises higher ; 

Dance and sing, a merry ring, 
While your life flies on the wing. 


In your frantic merriment, 

Ye have taken to my tent, 

And the care-encircled brow, 
Smooths to feel your sunshine now. 


As a warm wind feeds the flowers 

In the fresh-robed Spring’s green hours, 
As the willows on the stream 

Dancing in their verdant dream, 


So, small revellers, caress 

Me, with your light-heartedness. 
In our cheerful cottage-hall, 
Glorious is your festival. 


VI. HYMN OF THE HEARTH. 


This good I ask, —a humble mind 
That prizes God’s perpetual care, 

A gratitude His mercies find 
Unsleeping, bent in reverent prayer. 


For me, the heaped wood blissful sings 
Soft fancies to the frosty wind, 

And briskly raised, the keen axe rings, 
Tho’ forests dark are left behind. 


The flickering shadows dance and play 
Upon the dim, the twilight wall, 

And much romance endears the day 
That ventures in our cottage-hall. 


The tale so light it charms the time, 
Some memory of a friend’s kind deed, 
The summer of a warmer clime 
Within our glowing coals we read. 





Cottage Hymns. 


VII. ABSENCE. 


My toiling feet o’erpass the rough hill’s crest, 
Surging its mighty billows far and near, 
Yet onward must I, nor conceive my rest, 
Till I have clomb that purple atmosphere 
So faintly pictured on the horizon far, 
Where day is sealed by eve’s first crystal star. 


Then, in a stranger’s home I rest the night, 
Nor list upon the sweet lips thy soft voice, 
Repeat in eloquent numbers the delight 
Which makes the thankful heart with love rejoice. 
I see the wood-fire blaze, — O not for me; 
I hear their joyful talk, —’ tis no society! 


VUI. THE SUNSET. 


To mark the Day sink calmly down, 
While burning hills to shadows fade, 

How deep are Nature’s sympathies, 
How soon her mute demands obeyed! 


She braids the softening twilight’s trees, 
The gentle shade dissolves the light, 

Her noiseless wheels all faintly roll, 
Unheard the dewy dance of Night. 


And view his western palace flame, 

Where dwells the Prince of fruit and flower; 
Our lowly aspects bound the pride, 

The glories of his dying hour. 


Who boasts his richer heritage? 
Our cottage windows brave the west. 
Who feasts his eyes on robes more rare? 
We see day’s Monarch drape for rest! 


IX. STORM IN SHELTER. 


Hear the wild, rushing blast! 
And the sky is o’ercast 
While the rain washes o’er 
The brown fields of the fall, 
And the bare trees whose pall 
Frost is weaving once nore! 


Wail louder gray breeze 
Thro’ the murmuring trees, 
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Thou seem’st music for me, 
So sweet is my pleasure 
At hearing thy measure 

In the dear cottage lee. 


On the green ocean-tide 
Where the mariners bide, 
There is death in thy rage. 
At home thou art lending 
Repose, and art sending 
Calm thoughts o’er my page. 


X. EVENING LIGHTS. 


From the lone night you take 
Part of the solitude away, 

And gleam above the brake 
With sheltering, hospitable ray. 


Pale evening lights! man’s soul, 
Thus in his solitary hour, 
Gleams forth and points the scroll 
Of an else darkened fate, with power. 


I see your rays divide 

The ploughman’s shelter, — near, his wife, 
Weaving, with ruthless pride, 

Fit emblems of the stoic life. 


And all around is still! 

Save the low phantom of day’s sound; 
You kindly mark the vanished hill, 

You scatter ruby hopes around. 


XI. HOPE FOR SONG. 


Come to me, once again, sweet power, 
Pour from my mind the stream of song, 
And dress life’s transitory hour 
In during fabrics rich and strong. 


As thro’ the trees some roaming gale 
With fitful murmurs bends the soul, 

As onward drives the snow-white sail, 
Yet in the mariner’s control, 


Thus, spirit that in waking dreams 
Fills with its harmony the day, 
Arise and light with kindling beams 

The hopeful music of my lay. 
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XII THE DREAM. 


I dreamed the summer wind blew: cold; 

I dreamed that youth and age were vain, — 
That I was young, who now am old, 

When spring nor hope will bloom again. 


In nature’s secret some are blest; 

From time’s strange lesson should I learn, 
If old myself, there’s youth imprest 

On fresher hearts, to pulse and burn. 


A few, short years and I shall be 
Where all I loved has sunk to sleep, — 
In Nature’s arms, fit company 
For careless Ages, buried deep. 


If those we trust desert their trust, 

If those we love despise and wound, 
To-morrow we are formless dust, 

Swept like the dry leaves off the ground. 





HEGEL ON ROMANTIC ART. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND PART OF THE STHETIK.] 


BY WM. M. BRYANT. 


ITI, Destruction of the Romantic Form of Art. 


The final point which still remains to be established is: That 
as the Romantic has already proven to be essentially the prin- 
ciple of the dissolution of the Classic Ideal, so now it permits 
this dissolution to stand forth in fact clearly as dissolution. 

The first thing which here presents itself for consideration 
is the complete accidentality and externality of the material 
which the artistic activity seizes, and to which it gives form. 
In the plastic character of Classic Art the subjective inner 
nature so permeates the external that the latter is the exclusive 
form of the internal, and cannot be separated from it as an 
independent term. In the Romantic, on the contrary, where 
internality withdraws itself into itself, the entire content of the 
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external world attains to the freedom of proceeding indepen- 
dently, and of maintaining itself in its own peculiarity and par- 
ticularity. On the contrary, when the subjective internality of 
the soul becomes the essential element for the representation, 
it is of like accidentality in what particular content of external 
actuality and of the spiritual world the soul dwells. The 
Romantic inner principle is able, therefore, to present itself 
under all conditions whatever, and to adapt itself to thousands 
upon thousands of conditions, circumstances, relations, errors 
and perplexities, conflicts and reparations; for it is only its 
subjective formation in itself, the manifestation and mode-of- 
assimilation (Aufnahmsweise) of the soul, not an objective 
and independently significant content, which comes to be sought 
and should be valued. In the representations of Romantic 
Art, however, everything has its place—all spheres of life and 
phenomena, the greatest and the least, the highest and the 
most restricted, the moral, the immoral and base; and the 
more art becomes secularized, so much the more does it take 
up its abode in the finite things of the world, conceive a pre- 
ference therefor, procure for them complete validity ; and the 
artist is fortunate in them when he represents them as they 
are. Thus, for example, in Shakespeare: while with him the 
acts, in general, flow on in the closest connection, there also 
appears throughout a certain phase pertaining to the accidental 
which is thrown in here and there. All objects, indeed, have 
their value, from the highest regions and weightiest interests 
tothe most insignificant and non-essential — as, in Hamlet, the 
night-watch near the king’s castle; in Romeo and Juliet, the 
domestics ; and elsewhere, not to mention buffoons, clowns, 
and every species of commonplace of daily life; * * * 
just as in the religious circle of Romantic Art, with the birth 
of Christ and the adoration of the kings, ox and ass, crib and 
straw must not be omitted. And thus it proceeds throughout, 
so that even in art the word is fulfilled: That which is abased 
shall be exalted. 

Within this accidentality of the objects (which partly, in- 
deed, take their place in representations as a mere wrappage 
for an essentially more important content, but also, in part, 
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independently) the ruin of Romantic Art, of which we have 
already made mention, is fully brought to light. On the one 
side, namely, real actuality, presents itself in its prosaic ob- 
jectivity, considered from the standpoint of the Ideal. It is 
the content of ordinary daily life, which is not seized in its 
substance (in which there is something moral and divine), but 
which is seized in its changeableness and finite transitoriness. 
On the other side it is subjectivity, which, with its feeling and 
thought, with the right and the might of its native talent, 
knows how to raise itself to the mastery of all actuality, which 
it does not permit to remain in its accustomed relations, and at 
the value which it possesses for the ordinary consciousness. 
It is, besides, contented only in so far as all that enters into 
this realm proves itself, through the form and position given 
it by subjective opinion, caprice, or originality, to be, in itself, 
destructible, and, for the perception and sentiment, destroyed. 

In the first place, therefore, we have in this respect to speak 
of the principle of those numerous works of art in which the 
mode of representing the ordinary present (Gegenwart) and 
external reality approaches to what we are accustomed to 
describe as ‘imitation of nature.’’ 

Secondly, we must consider subjective humor, which in 
modern art plays an important réle, and, with many poets 
especially, presents the fundamental characteristic of their 
work. 

Thirdly, there remains for us, in conclusion, only to indicate 
the standpoint from which art is still at the present day in a 
position to be exercised. 

1. Of the Subjective Artistic Imitation of the Immediately 
Present. —The circle of objects which may be comprised within 
this sphere extends itself without limit, for art does not 
here take for its content the essentially necessary, whose circle 
is closed in upon itself, but rather it takes accidental reality in 
its unrestricted modification of forms and relations — nature 
and its widely varied play of individual images, the daily 
actions and pursuits of men in their natural necessities and 
their comfortable satisfaction, in their accidental customs, con- 
ditions, activities of family life, of civic occupations, and, 

XIII — 23 
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generally, the incalculably changeable in external objectivity. 
Thus art becomes not merely (as the Romantic is throughout 
in greater or less degree) portraiture ; but it permits itself to 
enter completely into the execution (Darstellung) of portraits, 
whether in sculpture, in painting, or in the representations of 
poetry, and returns to the imitation of nature ; in fact, to the 
deliberate approximation to the accidentality of immediate 
existence which, taken in itself, is ugly and prosaic. 

The question presents itself, therefore, whether such pro- 
ductions generally are still to be styled works of art. If by 
this we have present to our minds the conception of works of 
art in the sense of the ideal, strictly speaking, and with which 
there is to do, on the one hand, with a content which is not 
essentially accidental and transitory ; on the other, with the 
mode of representation absolutely corresponding to such con- 
tent, then the products of the present phase must, in respect 
of such work, unquestionably fall short. But art has still 
another element, which is here of especial importance; it is 
the subjective mode of conceiving and executing the work of 
art —the side of individual talent which knows how to cause 
that the truly substantial life of nature, as well as the forms of 
the spirit, even in the uttermost extremes of accidentality to 
which these extend, shall remain constant; and which also 
knows how, through this knowledge, as well as through the most 
admirable skill in the representation, to render that significant 
which, for itself, is destitute of significance. Along with this 
there comes, besides, the subjective vivacity (Lebendigkeit ) 
with which the artist, with his spirit and sensibility ( Gemiith), 
devotes himself to the existence of such objects conformably 
to their entire internal and external form and manifestation, 
and presents such existence in this animation for the imagina- 
tion. In this respect we cannot refuse to productions of this 
class the title of works of art. 

To enter more into detail, it is chiefly poetry and painting 
which, among the special arts, have turned toward such objects. 
For, on the one hand, it is the essentially particular which here 
provides the content; and, on the other hand, it is the acci- 
dental (though, in its circle, genuine ), peculiarity of the external 
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world which must here serve as the form of the representation. 
Neither architecture, nor sculpture, nor music is capable of 
meeting such a requirement. 

a. In poetry it is the usual domestic life, which has for its sub- 
stance the probity, practical wisdom, and morality of the day, 
that is represented, in ordinary civic transactions ( Verwicke- 
lungen), in scenes and characters from the middle and lower 
classes. Among the French, Diderot in particular has, in this 
sense, striven after naturalness and the imitation of what is 
immediately present. With us Germans it was Goethe and 
Schiller who, in their youth, though in a higher sense, entered 
upon a similar path, but who sought within this vital natural- 
ness and particularity after a deeper content, and after con- 
flicts essentially richer in interest. Then came Kotzebue 
and Iffand. The one sought to portray the daily life of the 
time through his superficial rapidity of conception and pro- 
duction ; the other, through his serious exactness and com- 
monplace morality, in the prosaic, more restricted relations, 
and with little of the sense of true poetry. But, in general, 
our art has, though only in the latest times, taken up this 
tone by preference, and has attained to a masterly perform- 
ance therein. For a long time art was to us, more or less, 
something foreign, borrowed,—not an original production. 
But in this turning to present actuality there lies this neces- 
sity: that the material for art shall be immanent, native 
(heimisch),—the national life of the poet and of the public. 
Upon this point of the appropriateness of art, which with us 
must be native absolutely, in respect both of the content and of 
the representation, even though it be at the sacrifice of beauty 
and ideality, the tendency which led to such representations 
is now fairly established. Other peoples have rather disdained 
such spheres, or are coming even now, for the first time, to 
have a genuine interest for such material, taken from daily 
and commonplace existence. 

b. If, however, we would have present to our minds that 
which is the most worthy of admiration of all that can be 
accomplished in this respect, we must turn our attention to 
the genre painting of Holland. I have already, in the first 
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part of this work, in considering the Ideal as such, pointed 
out the substantial basis of this class of art, wpon which basis 
it arises in accordance with the universal nature of spirit. 
With the Hollanders, satisfaction in the present things of life, 
even in the commonest and smallest, results from this: that 
what nature furnishes to other peoples immediately, these have 
been able to acquire only through severe conflicts and stubborn 
toil; and, shut up within a narrow space, they have become 
great in the, care and preservation of the smallest things. On 
the other hand, they are a people of fishermen, sailors, burghers, 
peasants ; whence they have learned thoroughly how to esti- 
mate the value of the necessary and useful in the greatest and 
in the least things, all which they know how to construct with 
the most assiduous industry. In religion —and this consti- 
tutes an important feature — the Hollanders were Protestants, 
and it belongs to Protestantism alone to settle down wholly 
in the prose of life, and to permit this to be valued for itself, 
independent of religious interests (Beziehungen), and to de- 
velop in unrestrained freedom. To no other people, placed 
in the midst of different conditions, would it occur to make 
of such objects as.the Dutch painters present to view, the 
chief content of works of art. But in all these interests the 
Hollanders have not lived in the sorrow and poverty of exist- 
tence and oppression of spirit. They have themselves reformed 
their Church, — have overthrown religious despotism, as well 
as the Spanish temporal power and the grandezza; and have, 
through their activity, their industry, their valor, and their 
economy, come to possess the feeling of a freedom which they 
owe only to themselves, and have at the same time attained 
to prosperity, a comfortable competency, probity, courage, a 
joyous gaiety, and even to the haughtiness of a tranquil daily 
existence. This is the justification of the choice of their 
objects in art. 

A deeper meaning, which proceeds from an essentially valid 
content, cannot be satisfied with such objects. But if emo- 
tion and thought are not satisfied with them, they at least 
gratify the more immediate sensuous intuition ; for it is the 
art of the painting and the skill of the artist by which we are 
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to be delighted and charmed. And, in fact, if one would 
know what painting is, he must examine these little pictures. 
It is then that he will be able to say of this or that master: 
He can paint. Hence, it is no part of the artist’s task to give 
us (in his production, and through a work of art) a concep- 
tion of the objects which he presents to us. Of grapes, flow- 
ers, stags, trees, dunes; of the sea, of the sun, of the sky; 
of dress and ornament; of the implements of daily life; of 
horses, warriors, peasants ; of smoking; of pulling teeth; of 
domestic scenes of the most various kinds, —of all these we 
have, in advance, perfectly adequate conceptions. Nature pre- 
sents us the like in abundance. What is to charm us, then, 
is not the content and its reality, but the semblance ( Scheinen), 
which, with respect to the object, is wholly destitute of inter- 
est. Similarly, the semblance is fixed for itself, as such ; and 
art is a masterly power for the representation of all the secrets 
of this self-within-self-concentrating semblance of external 
phenomena. Art consists especially in seizing, as if by 
stealth, the world as it lies at hand in its particular phases, 
and yet also in its vitality, which is quite in harmony with the 
universal laws of appearance ; and, again, it consists in laying 
hold of the instantaneous, thoroughly changeable lineaments 
of the existence of this present world, and in truly and faith- 
fully retaining and fixing the fleeting. A tree, a landscape, 
is already for itself some thing fixed and abiding. But the 
glitter of metal; the shimmer of a well-lighted cluster of 
grapes ; a vanishing gleam of the moon, of the sun; a smile, 
the expression, so rapidly effaced, of an effect produced in the 
soul; comic gestures, attitudes, expressions of countenance ; 
all that is most fugitive, most fleeting — to seize all this, and 
to cause it in its fullest vitality to continue present to the 
imagination, this is the difficult task of this stage of art. If 
Classic Art, in its ideal, gave form essentially only to the sub- 
stantial, so here, changing nature, in its passing manifesta- 
tions —a stream, a waterfall, a foaming sea-wave ; still-life, 
with the chance gleam of glass, plate, etc. ; the outer form of 
spiritual actuality in the most incidental situations, a woman 
threading a needle by a light ; a camp of bandits in accidental 
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bustle ; the most momentary phase of a gesture, which again 
swiftly changes ; the laughter and grinning of a peasant, sub- 
jects in which Ostade, Teniers, and Steen are masters — is 
here seized and made present to our view. It is a triumph 
of art over transitoriness, in which even the substantial or 
spiritual comes to be deceived respecting its power over the 
accidental and fugitive. 

Since, now, semblance as such here furnishes the essential con- 
tent of the objects, art, while it gives permanence to fleeting ap- 
pearance, goes still further. Indeed, apart from the objects, 
the means of representation become for themselves an end ; so 
that the subjective skill and handling of the means of art is 
‘aised to the rank of an external object of the work of art. 
Even the early Netherlanders studied most profoundly the 
physical [ qualities and effects] of color. Van Eyck, Hemling, 
Schoreel, knew how to imitate the gleam of gold, of silver ; 
the brilliancy of precious stones, silk, velvet, fur, etc., even 
to the point of deception. This masterly power of producing 
the most striking effects through the magic of color, and the 
secrets of its spell, now assumes an independent value. As 
the spirit, by thinking and reasoning, reproduces the world 
itself in imagination and thought, so now, apart from the 
objects themselves, the subjective re-creation of externality in 
the sensuous elements of color and light come to be the prin- 
cipal facts. Itis, as it were, an objective music — tones in color. 
Indeed, if in music the individual tone is, when isolated, noth- 
ing, but only produces effect in its relation to another — in its 
oppositions, correspondences, transitions, and blendings — so 
with color the same thing occurs. If we examine closely the 
appearance of a color which [a little removed] gleams like 
gold, or presents the lustre of lace, we see only somewhat 
whitish, yellowish strokes and points — only a colored surface. 
The individual colors, as such, do not possess this brilliancy 
which they [unitedly] produce. It is their juxtaposition that 
causes this gloss and glitter. If, for example, we take Ter- 
burg’s satin—each fleck of color is, for itself, a dull gray, 
more or less modified by white, blue, or yellow; but at a cer- 
tain distance the beautiful, mild glow which belongs to the 
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actual satin makes its appearance. So also with velvet, with 
the play of light, with the vapor of the clouds, and, in general, 
with all that comes to be represented. It is not the reflex of 
the soul which will be brought out in the objects, as is, for 
example, often the case in landscapes, but it is the entire sub- 
jective ability, which gives proof of itself in this objective 
manner as the capability of the medium itself, which, in its 
vitality and creative-energy ( Wirkung) appears able to pro- 
duce through itself an objectivity. 

c. In this way the interest for the represented object under- 
goes this change: that it now comes to be the pure (b/anke) 
subjectivity of the artist himself that thinks to present itself. 
Here, then, the point of concern is not the formation of a 
work that shall possess an independent interest on its own 
account; rather it is a production in which the subject [or 
individual intelligence] creating it only presents himself to 
view. In so far as this subjectivity no longer relates to the 
external means of representation, but only to the content itself, 
art becomes by this means the art of caprice and humor. 

2. Subjective Humor.—In Humor, it is the person of the 
artist which presents itself to view, in accordance with its par- 
ticular as well as its deeper phases ; so that thus it deals essen- 
tially with the spiritual value of this personality. 

a. Since, now, humor does not appoint for itself the task of 
permitting a content to unfold and take shape objectively in 
accordance with its essential nature, and to artistically com- 
plete and finish itself in this development within and from 
itself; and since it is rather the artist himself who enters into 
the material, his principal activity consists in the permitting 
or causing all that would render itself objective, and win a 
fixed form of actuality, or which appears to possess it in the 
external world, to fall asunder and to perish ; and this he does 
through the power of subjective fancy, flashes of wit, or strik- 
ing forms of conception. Whence every phase of indepen- 
dence of an objective content, as well as of the essentially 
firm connection of the form [with the content] — such connec- 
tion being given through the fact—is annihilated; and the 
representation becomes only a play with objects, a derange- 
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ment and perversion of the material, as well as a rambling 
hither and thither, an extravaganza of subjective manifesta- 
tions, views and demeanor, through which the author loses 
sight both, of himself and of his objects. 

6. The natural illusion here is to imagine that it is very 
easy to construct pleasantries and witticisms upon self and 
every thing present, and hence the humorous form is frequently 
grasped after ; but it also frequently happens that the humor 
is spiritless when the individual permits himself to wander in 
the caprice of his whimsies and jests, which run on without 
connection into the indefinite, and join together the most 
heterogeneous things in heedless, fantastic fashion. Some 
nations are indulgent toward this sort of humor, while others 
are more severe. With the French the humorous, in general, 
makes little progress ; with us it succeeds better, and we are 
more tolerant respecting deviations [from what is customary ]. 
Thus, for example, Jean Paul is with us a popular humorist ; 
and yet, more than all others, he seeks to produce effect by 
bizarre associations between objects farthest removed from 
one another. He throws together, pell-mell, objects which 
have no relation except in his own imagination. The tale, the 
content and progress of events, is in his romances the least 
interesting portion. The chief thing, always, is the strokes 
and sallies of humor. Each theme is made use of only as an 
occasion for the author to display his subjective wit. In this 
acceptance and combination of materials collected from all 
parts of the world, from all the regions of reality, humor 
retrogrades to the symbolic, where significance and form like- 
wise lie asunder, except that now it is the mere subjectivity 
of the poet which rules over the material as well as over the 
significance, and combines them in a wholly arbitrary manner. 
But such a succession of capricious conceptions fatigues us 
presently, especially when it is demanded of us to penetrate 
with our imagination into the often scarcely decipherable com- 
binations which have floated accidentally before the mind of 
the poet. With Jean Paul in particular, metaphors, sallies, 
witticisms, clash together and mutually destroy each other ; 
it is a continual explosion, with which we are only dazed. But 
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what is to be destroyed must first have been developed and 
prepared. On the other hand, when the individual is essen- 
tially destitute of the germ and content belonging to a soul 
of true objectivity, humor readily falls into the sentimental, 
into false sensibility, of which Jean Paul likewise furnishes us 
an example. 

c. To true humor, which will hold itself altogether aloof 
from this excrescence, there belong, therefore, much depth 
and wealth of spirit, in order that what has an appearance of 
some thing merely subjective may be brought into prominence 
as actual and full of expression, and that the substantial may be 
caused to rise out of its accidentality, out of mere caprice. 
The self-abandonment ( Sichnachgeben) of the poet in respect 
of his manifestations must, as with Sterne and Hippel, be a 
naive, easy, simple throwing off [of thought], which, in its 
unpretentiousness ( Unbedeutenheit), gives precisely the high- 
est idea of depth ; and since these are particulars which spring 
up without order, the inner connection must lie so much the 
deeper, and cause the luminous point or focus of the spirit to 
shine out in these very particulars themselves as such. 

With this we have arrived at the conclusion of Romantic Art, 
at the standpoint of the most recent time, whose peculiarity 
we can find in this: that the subjectivity of the artist stands 
above his material and his production, since it is no longer 
dominated by the given conditions of an already essentially 
determined circle of content as well as of form, but holds in 
its own power, and subject to its own choice, both the content 
and the mode of embodying the same. 

3. End of the Romantic Form of Art. — Art, as we have thus 
far considered it, has for its fundamental principle the unity of 
significance and form, and, thus, the unity of the subjectivity of 
the artist with his wealth of conception ( Gehalt) and production 
( Werk). More precisely, it was the definite mode (Art) of 
this union which supplied for the content and its corresponding 
representation the substantial norm pervading all images. In 
this respect, at the commencement of art in the Orient, we 
found spirit to be not yet free for itself. It was still in the 
natural that spirit sought an Absolute, and hence it conceived 
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the natural as in itself divine. Later, the imagination of Classic 
Art represented the Greek gods as unconstrained, animated 
individuals, and yet, at the same time, as essentially encum- 
bered with the human form as with an affirmative element, 
Finally, Romantic Art enabled the spirit, for the first time, to 
penetrate into its own internality, in opposition to which the 
flesh—outer reality and temporality in general—was at first 
esteemed as nugatory, notwithstanding the fact that the spir- 
itual and Absolute had been able to make its appearance only 
in this element ; and yet at last the external and secular knew 
how, more and more, to secure recognition ( Geltung) in a more 
positive way. 

a. These various modes of apprehending the world consti- 
tute religion, the substantial spirit of peoples and epochs, and 
permeate both art and all other spheres of the actual, living 
present. Since, now, every man in each field of activity — 
whether political, religious, artistic, or scientific —is a child of 
his time, and has the task of perfecting the essential content 
and the form necessarily belonging thereto, there thus remains 
for art the task ( Bestimmung) of finding for the spirit of a 
people the appropriate artistic expression. So long as the 
artist is inwoven in immediate identity and firm faith with the 
characteristic of such conception of the world and with such 
religion, so long this content and this representation constitute 
for him matters of the most genuine seriousness ; that is, this 
content remains for him the infinite and true of his own con- 
sciousness — a content with which, in accordance with his inner- 
most subjectivity, he lives in original unity — while the form in 
which he sets forth the same is for him, as artist, the final, 
necessary, and highest mode of bringing the Absolute and the 
soul of objects in general into [the range of ] sensuous percep- 
tion. It is through the substance (immanent in himself) of 
his material that he comes to be bound to the definite mode of 
exposition. For the artist then bears immediately in himself 
the material, and therewith the form belonging to the same, as 
the very essence of his existence, which he does not imagine, 
but which he himself és; hence he has only the labor of causing 
this genuine reality to become objective, of setting it forth 
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from himself, and of bringing it to completion [as an external 
image]. Only then is the artist completely inspired for his 
subject-matter and for the representation ; and his inventions 
come to be in no wise a product of caprice, but spring forth in 
him and from him, out of this substantial ground, out of this 
source, the content of which will not rest until it has attained, 
through the artist, to an individual form commensurate with 
its idea. On the other hand, if we would now make a Greek 
god, or, like the Protestants of to-day, the Virgin Mary, an 
object of a work of sculpture, or of a painting, there is for us, 
with such material, no real seriousness. It is the innermost 
faith which is wanting in us, even though the artist, in times of 
still undiminished faith, did not need to be what is com- 
monly ealled a pious man. And, indeed, artists have not, in 
general, always been the most pious persons. The demand is 
merely this: that the content shall constitute for the artist the 
substantial, the innermost truth of his consciousness, and pro- 
vide for him the necessity for the mode of representation. For 
the artist is, in his production, at the same time a natural being ; 
his skill, a natural skill; his efforts are not the pure activity 
of comprehending, which puts itself wholly in opposition to its 
material, and unifies itself therewith in free thought, in pure 
thinking, but, as not yet liberated from the natural side, unites 
immediately with the object, believing in it, and, according to 
its very self, identical with it. For, if the subjectivity lies 
wholly in the object, the work of art likewise proceeds from 
the undivided internality and force of genius; the production 
is firm, flexible (wmwankend), and the full intensity is pre- 
served therein. This is the fundamental condition upon which 
art presents itself to us in its totality. 

6. But, again, when we consider the position which we have 
found it necessary to assign to art in the progress of its devel- 
opment, we find that the entire relation has become com- 
pletely changed. We must not, however, look upon this as 
in any wise an accidental misfortune by which art has been 
overtaken from without, through the unhappiness of the time, 
through the prosaic sense [of the people], through lack of 
interest [on their part], etc. Rather it is the result and 
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progress of art itself, which, while it brings to light for the 
sensuous perception the material dwelling within itself, fur- 
nishes [at the same time] upon this self-same way, through 
each step of progress, a contribution toward freeing itself 
from the represented content. Whatever, through art or 
thought, is so completely present as object to our sensuous or 
to our spiritual eyes | -at the content is exhausted — that ail is 
made present, and nothing remains of the dark and hidden — 
can no longer possess an absolute interest for us ; for interest 
finds place only in fresh activity. Spirit exerts itself upon 
objects only so long as some thing secret, some thing unre- 
vealed, remains in them. This is the case so long as the mate- 
rial is identical with ourselves. If, however, art has rendered 
explicit upon all sides the essential conceptions of the world 
which lie within the idea of art, and [has also brought into 
representation] the phases of the content belonging to these 
conceptions of the world, then is it [art], once for all, dis- 
solved for this particular people and this particular time, and 
the genuine need of taking it up again awakes only with the 
need of assuming a hostile attitude toward the hitherto solely 
valid content ; as in Greece, for example, Aristophanes placed 
himself in opposition to his own time, and Lucian arose 
against the whole Greek past, and in Italy and Spain, with 
the close of the Middle Ages, Ariosto and Cervantes began to 
combat chivalry. 

Now, in contrast with the period in which the artist, through 
his nationality and his time, in accordance with his sub- 
stance, stands within a detinite conception of the world and 
its content and forms of representation, we find an absolutely 
opposite standpoint, which, in its complete development, 
has first attained to importance in modern times. In our 
day, with almost all peoples, the cultivation of reflection, of 
criticism — and, with us Germans, freedom of thought also — 
has seized likewise upon the artists, and (in respect both of 
the matter and of the form of their productions, after the 
necessary particular stages of the Romantic form of art have 
been passed through) converted them, so to speak, into a 
tabula rasa. The state of being bound to a particular con- 
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tent, and to a mode of representation suitable for this mate- 
rial alone, is for the artist of to-day a thing of the past; and 
art has by this means become a free instrument, which he can 
make use of equally, in proportion to his subjective ability, in 
respect to each content, of whatever class it may be. Thus, 
the artist stands above the definite, consecrated forms and 
images, and moves freely for himself, independent of the 
content and mode of conception in which, till now, the holy 
and eternal was present to consciousness. No content, no 
form,.is any longer identical with the internality, with the 
nature, with the unconscious substantial essence of the artist. 
Every material may be of like importance to him, so long as 
it does not violate the formal law of being, in general, beauti- 
ful and suited to an artistic treatment. At the present day 
there is no material which in and for itself stands apart from 
this relativity ; and if, besides, it is also sublime, there is at 
least no absolute necessity that it should be brought into 
representation by art. Hence the artist assumes the same 
relation to his content or subject-matter, in the whole, as that 
assumed by the dramatist toward his, and who brings upon 
the scene others — personages foreign to himself— and ex- 
pounds them. ‘True, he now introduces his own genius, 
weaves throughout from his own material ; but [the result is] 
only the universal on the one hand, or, on the other, the acci- 
dental. But, again, the more precise individualization is not 
his own. Rather, in this respect, he has recourse to his fund 
of images, types ( Grestaltungsweisen ), earlier art forms, which, 
taken for themselves, are indifferent to him, and only assume 
importance when they appear to him as the most suitable to 
precisely this or that material. Besides, in most of the 
arts — especially in those of visible representation — the object 
comes to the artist from without. He works to order, and 
has now only to accept from sacred or profane history what is 
there already at hand for him —scenes, portraits, church- 
building, ete. For, however much the artist may inweave his 
own soul into the given content, the latter, nevertheless, 
always remains to him a material which is not, for itself, 
immediately the substantial of his own consciousness. Nor 
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does it any the more avail to substantially appropriate, so to 
speak, the past modes of viewing the world; that is, to wish 
to establish oneself in one of these modes of view —as, for 
example, to become catholic, as has been done by many in 
recent times on account of art, in order to fix their souls and 
to enable the definite limitation of their representation to 
become for itself self-sufficing and independently existing. 
There is no necessity that the artist should first feel the need 
of coming into a state of purity with reference to his own 
soul, and that he should be concerned respecting his own sal- 
vation. His great, free soul must, before it enters upon pro- 
duction, know and possess, from the centre outward, that 
whereon it exists, and be secure and confident in itself. 
Especially does the great artist of the present day require the 
free culture of the spirit in which all superstition, and all 
faith which remains limited to definite forms of sensuous per- 
ception and representation, ure reduced to mere phases and 
moments or elements over which the free spirit has made 
itself master; since it sees in them no essentially and inde- 
pendently sanctifying conditions of its exposition and mode of 
imagery, but only ascribes value to them through the higher 
content which, by a sort of re-creation, it introduces into them 
as commensurate with them. 

In this way every form, as well as every material, is at the 
service and command of the artist whose talent and genius 
are now essentially freed from the earlier limitation to a defi- 
nite form of art. 

c. If, finally, we ask what is the content and what are the 
forms which at this stage may be considered as characteristic, 
the following presents itself [as the answer] : — 

The universal forms of art were related, first of all, to the ab- 
solute truth to which art attained, and found the origin of their 
division in the definite conception of that which, to the conscious- 
ness, assumed the character of the Absolute, and bore within 
itself the principle of its mode-of-embodiment ( Gestaltungs- 
weise). In this respect we have seen the phases of the signifi- 
cance of nature ( Naturbedeutungen) appear as content; the 
things of nature, together with human personifications as forms 
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of representation, [have played the principal part] in the Sym- 
bolic phase. In the Classic, [the content made its appearance ] 
as spiritual individuality, but as a present which is corporeal 
and without reflection, and above which stands the abstract 
necessity of fate. In the Romantic [finally the content stands 
forth in its completeness] as spirituality, with its inherent sub- 
jectivity or personality ; and for the internality hereto belong- 
ing, the external form remains some thing accidental. In this 
last form of art, just as in the earlier, the divine, in and for 
itself, was the object of art. But this divine has now to 
objectify, to determine itself, and thus also to enter into the 
mundane (weltlichen) content of subjectivity. In the first 
place, the infinitude of personality lay in honor, love, fidelity ; 
then, in the particular individuality, in the precise character 
which united itself with the particular content of human exist- 
ence. This increasing development into accidental existence 
(das Verwachsenseyn ), together with such specific narrowness of 
the content, finally caused the reappearance of humor, which 
knew how to cause all definiteness to prove unstable and to dis- 
solve, and thus left art free to pass beyond itself. But in this 
passing of art beyond itself there is no less a return of man 
into himself, a descent into his own breast, through which art 
strips from itself all fixed limitation to a definite circle of con- 
tent and conception, and for its new sacred [object] takes the 
human — the depth and height of the human soul as such, the 
universally Human in its joys and sorrows, its struggles, its 
deeds, and its destinies. Here the artist contains his subject- 
matter (Inhalt) within himself. He is the actual self-deter- 
mining human spirit, who contemplates the infinitude of his 
feelings and situations, who originates [conceptions] and gives 
expression [thereto], and to whom nothing is any longer for- 
eign which can become vital in the human breast. It is this 
sort of content which does not, in and for itself, remain artis- 
tically determined. On the contrary, the definiteness of the 
content and of its external fashioning is replaced by arbitrary 
invention. Still, no interest is excluded, since art is no longer 
accustomed to represent that only which is absolutely in har- 
mony with a definite phase; but every thing in which man in 
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general finds something familiar to himself possesses fitness 
[for artistic uses]. 

Now, in this breadth and manifoldness of material there is, 
above all, to be established this demand: that, with respect 
the mode of treatment, the contemporaneity ( Gegenwértigkeit) 
of the spirit with the present day shall likewise everywhere 
give evidence of itself. The modern artist can undoubtedly 
make himself the contemporary of the ancients, even of the most 
remote antiquity. It is a fine thing to be one of the Homer- 
ides, even though it be the last. So, too, those images which 
reflect the change undergone by Romantic Art in the Middle 
Ages have their usefulness. But quite another thing is this 
universal indifference, depth, and peculiarity of a material ; 
still another, its mode of treatment. In our epoch, no Homer 
or Sophocles, no Dante or Ariosto, or Shakespeare, can arise. 
What has been so grandly sung, what has been so perfectly 
expressed, is expressed once for all. This material and these 
modes of contemplating and comprehending them are exhausted. 
Only the present is vital ; the rest is pale and cold. We must, 
indeed, utter against the French a reproach with respect to 
the historical, and a criticism with reference to beauty, in that 
they have represented Greek and Roman heroes, and even 
Chinese and Peruvian characters, as French princes and prin- 
cesses, and have given them the motives and views of the time 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Still, if only these motives 
and conceptions had been in themselves more profound and 
more beautiful, this anachronism in art would not even be 
reprehensible. On the contrary, all material, of whatever 
nation or time it may be, preserves its truth for art (Aunst- 
wahrheit) only as this vital actuality —in which it fills the 
heart of man, its own reflex —and brings truth to our sensi- 
bility and imagination. It is the manifestation and exertions 
of the human as imperishable, in its many-sided significance 
and infinitely rounded culture, that, in this realm of human 
situations and experiences, must now constitute the absolute 
content of our art. 

If, now, after this general definition ( Feststellung) of the 
peculiar content of this stage, we turn our attention again to 
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that which we came finally to consider as the forms belonging 
to the dissolution of Romantic Art, [we will see] that we 
have especially emphasized the disruption of art, [which has 
fallen assunder into] the imitation of the externally objective 
in the accidentality of its form on the one side; and, on the 
other, into humor, the free-development ( Frezwerden) of sub- 
jectivity in.accordance with its inner accidentality. In con- 
clusion, we may still, within the previously mentioned material, 
suggest a summary view (Zusammenfassen) of the other 
extreme of Romantic Art. Thus, as with the progress from 
Symbolic Art to Classic Art we considered the image, the 
comparison, and the epigram as transition-forms, so here, 
in Romantic Art, we have to make mention of a similar form. 
In the previous modes of conception, the chief thing was the 
falling asunder of the inner significance and the external 
form — a separation which was partially cancelled through the 
subjective activity of the artist — and, in the epigram espe- 
cially, was transformed, in the utmost degree possible, into iden- 
tification. Romantic Art, again, has, from the centre outward, 
constituted the deeper dualizing of the internality, [ whose nature 
it is to find] its own satisfaction within itself; and which, since 
the objective did not, in general, completely correspond to the 
independently-existing spirit, continued to be in a divided 
state, or was indifferent respecting the objective. This contra- 
diction has, in the course of Romantic Art, developed in con- 
sequence of this fact: that in accidental externality or in 
equally accidental subjectivity, we must concern ourselves 
with exclusive interests. But when this satisfaction in exter- 
nality as well as in subjective representation rises, in accord- 
ance with the principle of the Romantic, to the point of 
absorbing the soul in the object ; and when, on the other hand, 
it also arrives at humor in the object, and its embodiment 
( Gestaltung ) within its subjective reflex, then we have, by this 
means, preserved a union in the object, [which constitutes ] 
at the same time an objective humor. Such union, however, 
can be only partial, and can appear only, as it were, in the 
compass of a song, or only as part of a greater whole. For, 
to extend itself and complete itself within external reality, 
XIII — 24 
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would be to involve itself in deeds and events, and in anob- 
jective representation. On the contrary, what we have here to 
consider is rather a self-activity ( Sich-ergehen) of the soul in 
the object —an activity rich in sentiment, and which, it is true, 
attains to development, but which also remains a subjective 
spiritual movement of the fantasy and of the heart. It is a 
caprice, and yet not merely some thing accidental and whimsi- 
cal, but an inner movement of the soul, which devotes itself 
wholly to its object, and preserves it for interest and as con- 
tent. 

In this respect we may contrast such final art-blossomings 
with the ancient Greek epigram, in which this form made 
its appearance in its earliest and simplest guise. The form 
here intended manifests itself first, not when the account ( Be- 
sprechen) of the object is a mere name, an inscription which 
only tells in general what the object is, but when there is 
exhibited a deeper sentiment, a more striking thought, a sig- 
nificant reflection, and richly spiritual movement of the fantasy 
which verifies and expands the smallest thing through the poe- 
try of the conception. Such poems, indeed, relating to various 
objects — to a tree, a mill-stream, the spring-time, etc., to the 
living or the dead —can be of infinite variety, and may arise 
among any people. Still, they remain always of a subordinate 
class, and are very liable to degenerate into insipidity. For, 
especially with a more cultivated reflection and language, some 
thing may occur to each, with respect to most objects and 
relations, which (since every one knows how to write a letter) 
he also has the ability to express. With such universal, oft- 
repeated sing-song, even though it may present new phases, 
one soon becomes weary. At this stage, therefore, the aim is 
that the soul, with its internality — that a deeper spirit and a 
rich consciousness — may enter, with its whole life (ganz 

hineinlebe), into objects, situations, etc. ; that it may abide 
therein, and may thus make of the objects something new, 
beautiful, and in themselves valuable. 

It is especially in this respect that the Persians and Arabs, 
in the Oriental splendor of their images, in the free felicity of 
the fantasy, which deals with its objects in a wholly theoreti- 
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cal fashion, present a brilliant example for the present age, 
and its subjective internality. Even the Spanish and the 
Italians have done admirable things of this sort. Klopstock 
says, indeed, of Petrarch : — 


— Laura besang Petrarke in Liedern, 
Zwar dem Bewunderer Schén, aber dem Liebenden nicht. 


Yet Klopstock’s love odes are themselves full only of moral 
reflections, of unhappy longing, and of unnaturally intensified 
passion for the joy of immortality; while in Petrarch we 
admire the freedom of the essentially ennobled sentiment, 
which, however intensely it expresses the longing for the loved 
one, is still substantially contented. For the longing, the de- 
sire, cannot indeed be lacking in the circle of these objects, even 
though the circle be limited to wine and love, to the banquet 
und the cup-bearer. Of this class the Persians present images 
of the highest luxuriance, but the fantasy, in its subjective 
interest, removed the object altogether from the circle of 
actual longing. It has an interest only in this richly imagin- 
ative activity, which contents itself in the freest fashion in its 
hundred changing phases ( Wendungen) and caprices, and 
plays with utmost vivacity alike in joy and in grief. At the 
standpoint of such spiritual freedom, but also subjective inner 
depth of the fantasy, stand, first of all among modern poets, 
Goethe in his West-Easterly Divan, and Riickert. Especially 
do Goethe’s poems in the Divan contrast essentially with his 
earlier ones. In Wilkomm und Abschied, for example, the lan- 
guage, the description, is indeed beautiful, the sentiment sin- 
cere ; but yet the situation is altogether ordinary, the sequel 
trivial, and the fantasy and its freedom have added nothing 
thereto. Quite otherwise is the poem in the West-Easterly 
Divan — Wiederfinden — written. Here, love is wholly trans- 
ferred to the phantasy, to its movement, its fortune, its felicity. 
Generally, in similar productions of this class, we have before 
us no subjective longing, no amorousness ( Verliebtseyn), no 
desire, but a pure fancy or liking for the objects, an inexhaust- 
ible self-activity ( Sich-ergehen) of the fantasy, a harmless play, 
a freedom in the sportiveness, also, of the rhyme and artistic 
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measure, and thus an internality and gladness of the soul, self- 
moved within itself, which, through the serenity of the form, 
raises the soul high above all painful entanglement in the 
limitation of actuality. 

With this we may close the consideration of the special 
forms into which the Ideal of art, in its development, comes to 
be divided. I have made these forms the object of an ex- 
tended research in order to present the content of the same, 
and from which also the modes of representation are derived ; 
for it is the content which, in art, as in all human work, is of 
chief moment. Art, in accordance with its idea, has no other 
vocation than to develop that which is essentially rich in con- 
tent, to an adequate sensuous reality ; and the philosophy of 
art must therefore undertake, as its chief business, to thor- 
oughly comprehend what this wealth of content and its modes 
of manifestation are. 





THE MATTER AND THE METHOD OF THOUGHT. 


BY MEEDS TUTHILL. 


** What is Mind? No matter. 
What is Matter? Never mind. 
What is Spirit? It is immaterial.” 
— Punch. 


I. The Matter. 


It may not be easy to say how many methods there are of 
thinking, especially if we count the ways that are not methods. 
But we may affirm that there are but two methods of getting 
knowledge— and indeed only one, since each of these two is 
partial, and needs the other for its own completion, and for the 
attainment of complete knowledge. For ‘‘knowledge’’ now 
seems to be divided into ‘** facts’’ and ‘*‘ideas,’’ neither of 
which is willing to admit the existence of the other ‘‘ as such,”’ 
although they bear a family resemblance. This feud arises 
because one of these methods founds itself upon ‘* external 
perception’’—a contradiction in terms; the other, upon 
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‘¢internal perception,’’ or, as it prefers to call it, ‘* innate 
ideas’? — which is begging the question, because it assumes 
the ‘* knowledge ’’ to be ‘* innate’’ to begin with. These two 
methods, therefore, seem to be correlative extremes, neither 
of which can really do without the other, and which must in 
fact, consciously or unconsciously, find and use a common 
basis. For, indeed, when severed, and each pursued ab- 
stractly, they lead to the same substantial result, though the 
former only points to it — since it refuses all basis, it can have 
no capstone ; while the latter, we may say, begins with its re- 
sult, and from that seeks to deduce all the particulars of the 
other method, and naturally finds no end in that process ; or if, 
as it usually does, it refuses all reality to the material basis of 
the other, it ends, of course, in—nothing. Idealism is too 
fond of abolishing fscts, especially hard facts, just because 
they are hard and gross. Materialism, on the other hand, 
would fain return the compliment by showing thought to be 
‘‘a mere secretion of the brain ;’’ but, in its zealous pursuit 
of the ** positive,’’ it finds the ‘* solid’’ attenuating itself and 
escaping from scientific grasp like a very ‘ spirit.”’ 

Shall we contemplate this deadly quarrel with Punch’s phi- 
losophy of indifferentism, or can we find a common ground in 
which the ‘* differences ’’ disappear ? 

Each of these methods takes a double direction — one of 
analysis, to find the infinitesimal element; the other, of syn- 
thesis, to find the Infinite All. 

Thus, by the first method we have, on the one hand, an 
analysis of Matter into simpler components, — into infinite 
divisibility, and, therefore, into a single element, for no other 
would be indivisible ; on the other hand, it proceeds by a clas- 
sification of classes to mount to an unattainable first class, or 
Universal; and, by inference, merely, as in the other case, 
concludes a unity in that direction. The results of this method 
are well known; there is no real demonstration, but only an 
inference, that, since there is a gradual elimination of life in a 
corresponding progression from ‘* homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity’’ of organization, therefore what we call ‘ life’’ is 
only organic action, that, by reason of a growing complexity 
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which gives infinite relation, and consequent harmonization 
within and independence without, may develop into automatic 
freedom of action, and even into consciousness of self. 

It is obvious that the logic of this method must be, like its 
own processes and results, merely formal and inferential. Its 
syllogisms are no proof, for want of a recognized basis, but 
are, as Mill admits, mere repetitive declarations of the same 
general fact, which finds its demonstration elsewhere, viz., in a 
conviction, ‘‘ derived from experience,’’ that Nature is uniform 
in its course of action; but, this ** elsewhere’’ being thus 
found within us, there is really no conviction, only an inference, 
and hence no demonstration, after all. The difficulty in the 
logic is, that the genus is not found, or not admitted as such, 
and hence can receive no true definition. Hence, a species 
‘¢ connotes ’’? more —i.e., means more than its genus; and the 
individual **includes’’ most of all, and therefore, as mere 
matter of form, can, least of all, be included in the genus. 
All this difficulty would disappear if the genus were really 
genetic —7.e., if, by its definition, it were that primary element 
from which all else is necessarily formed by mere composition. 
Hence Herbert Spencer’s confusion of language in speaking 
of the **‘ homogeneous ”’ as being transformed into the ‘* hetero- 
geneous.’’ It is only in this method of External classification 
that one genus could be conceived of as changing into other 
genera; for here there is no Universal, which is alone capable 
of developing itself into genera, and so on to individuals, and 
yet being itself in all, and most of all itself in the individual. 

The other method —that of introspection — naturally be- 
gins by detecting this illogicality of its adversary’s logic, and 
seeks to rectify that by also taking its first direction in analysis to 
determine the real genetic element of our ideal combinations ; 
for the results of External Science exist only in these ideal 
combinations, and are to be tested therein, and their essence 
thus found. In the depths of Consciousness, therefore, we 
seek and find, upon analysis, that the first definition of a thing 
is found only in that which it is not. The J/ is fully defined or 
bounded by the nof-It. But if the J¢ be finite, the not-Z¢ must 
be infinite; and the Z is null in comparison — essentially 
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nothing — existent only in and by the Infinite. We must begin, 
therefore, with the Universal. But, on the same principle of 
definition, every Infinite or Universal involves its own utter 
contradiction ; for we can think such conceptions only in cor- 
relatives of the Such and the not-Such. This method of abso- 
lutely clashing and self-resolving antithesis is, therefore, as 
necessary, the true and really logical method of thinking, if 
we are to begin with Universals. We can know the Universal 
only by reaction of the thought into it from the Particular ; 
and, conversely, the Universal is fully characterized — fully re- 
veals itself to itself — only by development into the Particular ; 
otherwise, it is only elemental, simple, identical, indefinite, 
indeterminate, indefinable. 

This method, therefore, finds its synthesis in its analysis ; 
for its element is its Universal, and both are single, and hence 
capable, the former, of all varieties of composition, the other, 
of all conceivable determinations or forms. The logical proc- 
ess of thought proceeds, like evolution in material Nature, 
from the simple to the complex; and this is seen to be from 
the Universal to the Particular, not from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, in the sense of from one nature to another 
nature, but it is the fuller and fuller development of the 
same nature in the Particular, for the sake of particularization, 
or self-inclusion. Classification, therefore, proceeds down- 
wards, instead of upwards, according to particular and specific 
forms, and not according to different natures. For the One 
exists in all as a potentiality ; the differences in esse are only 
different developments. We must begin, then, with this ele- 
ment —this potentiality —in which are involved all possi- 
bilities, and whose development necessarily proceeds by antith- 
esis, or self-contradiction. 

Let us carry out this method fully in its results. This Uni- 
versal, this elemental, absolute Infinite, contains all possible 
contradictions (or it would not be such) ; but it contains them 
in solution ; the moment you release the one, the other starts 
up in antithesis as its definition —7.e., as its own true nature. 
Extremes meet, and resolution is possible only by recognition 
of both in some common medium. This reduces every such 
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manifestation to mere particularity or special form of the Uni- 
versal (and if, as is assumed by Idealism, ‘‘ Thought”’ is the 
only universal element, its initial form is ‘* The IpEa,’’ and 
all subsequent manifested forms will be ‘* Begriffs,’’ or particu- 
lar forms of developed Idea). But itis just as possible for this 
‘¢ element ’’ to exist in one form as in another; nay, it must 
exist in all forms, and it only. The most abstract allegation 
we can mike of any thing is, that it 7s; but this, to be defined, 
involves the contradiction, that it is not, and thus makes of 
the particular being only an appearance, or ‘* becoming’’ of 
the Universal being. The universal being itself involves 
‘¢ nothingness ’’ as its only complete definition —7.e., it can 
really exist only as continual, active Change. In this result 
alone we see that its nature is necessarily Variety as well as 
Unity, and that this universe is not a crystallization, not a 
frame-work finished and hung up, nor a Voltaire’s ** clock,”’ 
which kindly ‘* presumes a clock-maker ;’’ for the spirit that 
pervades it may be essentially defined as ceaseless *‘ activity.”’ 

Now, among the infinite possibilities, Chance also exists — 
infinite chance ; and that, too, not as a mere technicality, but as 
springing up with its counterpart, Necessity, as its inevitable 
mate; only so can the two nullify each other, co-terminate 
each other, and so form the round of change. The casual 
may be said to exist infinitely in respect to time and space ; 
all might have been thus a moment sooner, or a hair-breadth 
elsewhere. And so, also, in the infinite interrelations of this 
congeries of particulars — of each to all the others, an infinity 
of infinities— there is the merest chance of any one particular 
being just so related as it actually is to every other. The 
relation of cause as consistency of the whole is found only by 
direct reference to the original One — to the centre ; and other 
relations must be traced, like those of a genealogy, by ascent 
to the ancestor, and then by descent to the individuals. 
Hence any particular thing is a mere chance, except in regard 
to that with which it stands in immediate relation; only 
through the next has it any causal or consequential relation to 
other things, for the possible divergencies, at any point what- 
ever, «are infinite in number. This is illustrated in our inner 
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world. Every train of thought swarms with collateral invita- 
tions; to diverge is easier than to go on; choice must be 
positive, or chance will lead ; and even in choice, chance often 
decides. So, in the external world, there is ‘* infinite contin- 
gency,’’ varying, warping, deforming, and wasting far the 
most of even the persistent types of organic life. ‘* Mere Na- 
ture is too weak to keep its genera and species pure when 
conflicting with alien elementary influences.’’ Accidental va- 
riation is the rule in perpetual design. 

But all this is mere superficial observation, and can tend 
only to melancholy reflection, as in the case of Mill, who gave 
up Cause, because he sawso much Chance. Let us go deeper, 
and see if there is not Design, even in Chance itself. | 

We have seen that only the immediate stands in causal rela- 
tion; all else is contingency —that is Mill’s doctrine, that 
Cause, to us, is only succession. But, were not this the case — 
were there an absolutely necessary and inflexible connection 
between things — Man could use neither Nature nor his own 
thoughts. As it is, he causes, creates even, by diverting the 
general flow of forces into particular channels of his own. It 
is this Chance which gives him Choice. On the other hand, 
this necessity of Nature, which binds immediates, is for him 
only a necessity for using means—for imitating. Once he 
finds these links, these laws, they become transformed by his 
use into his largest Freedom; they constitute his creative 
power, and make him dominant over Nature through her own 
Absolutism. This looks as though the ‘‘ Absolute’’ in the 
universe were seeking to realize its own meaning —to develop 
itself into action entirely free, self-moved. 

Thus may all absolute contradictories, which seem to deny 
each other as absurdities —7.e., irresolvable — resolve them- 
selves into each other through the mediation of some thing in 
which they exist in common. Mere change may result from 
Chance or from Cause ; hence it may be relatively (for it is in its 
nature finite) either rational or irrational, good or bad, order 
or disorder, without departing from its strict, though devious 
derivation from the Absolute. For Chance also is Necessity, 
not merely in the Pagan sense of blind Fate, but because the 
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Absolute or unlimited involves all variety, and because Caus- 
ality itself must reach its limit in Chance, in order that it may 
there be reflected back upon itself, and transformed into itself, 
as we see it is by Man. This elementary Caprice, in which 
absolute Volition loses itself, in order to find itself again, is 
the turning-point of its characterization, which gradually pro- 
ceeds through Nature, till in Man volition is restored in its 
true character as rational. 

Caprice is the most elementary form of Volition. The self 
may be said to be conscious of it rather as a being-acted-upon, 
than as an acting; for in it Act bears the simplest possible 
relation to self, its last and ultimate relation. In this respect 
the act of ‘‘ creating’’ what we call Matter, merely, may be 
conceived as only the creator’s most external caprice, of which 
he is conscious only in its reaction; that is, Matter is null 
until it passes into relations other than this simple one where it 
seems a non-self and this consciousness of self-in-it increases 
more and more as the relations of self-activity in it become 
more diversified and complex. 

But, as the Finite cannot escape beyond the Infinite, so 
Matter is not, even in its simplest forms, unrelated to the 
Divine ; the Divine activity is in it in some relating forming 
power. It may be the ultimate Divine differentiation ; but, as 
we see it, it is proceeding to integrate itself in various rela- 
tions. And just so fast and so far as Man can reproduce, in 
himself, these integrations, these relations of form, can he 
perceive and comprehend the Divine in Nature in the Universe. 

For, let us observe that man begins with the simplest pos- 
sible consciousness of sensation, which reacts into him as mere 
perception of a non-self; and his first act is one of the merest 
eaprice, which can scarcely be called volition at all. He, as 
finite, does find some thing beyond him; and it is long, even 
after he deems his Will as his own, before it is truly such. 
Thus, he begins where the most external Divine activity ends ; 
like meets like — activity meets activity, and comprehends it 
in acommon element of relation. And this element is compe- 
tent to integrate forms in Man as it does in Nature ; only his 
inner universe must be of ideal forms, the creation of his own 
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activity. His thought exists, at first, only as perception, and 
that of the simplest sort ; yet that alone is a world-wide change 
in point of form, for it is the translation of Appearance into 
Beholding (Begrif’) of the outer, static form into the inner, 
dynamic form; and hence it is the beginning of a proc- 
ess of concretion in thought, which, like that in Nature, builds 
the complex upon the simple, and makes compounds tlie 
material for new and higher compounds; yet all this world 
within is to be realized, integrated, from that single vanishing 
element of relation, in perception. 

This primitive thought in Man is, therefore. a mere poten- 
tiality — an elementary capacity to be, do, and suffer. But in 
him this Divine element is seen, not merely as activity, but in 
its character as free activity. That introversion of the primi- 
tive, capricious, chaotic Nature upon itself has in him passed 
the limit of mere passivity——of merely being moved, and 
entered the sphere of freedom — of self-moving, and hence of 
consciousness. It is no longer mere reaction, but re--Act — that 
is, it is no longer merely felt, or suffered, or artificed in outer, 
passive forms, but is realized in its inner form as Being, Doing, 
Will. This is a capacity for attaining Divine character, and 
indicates an intent to represent the Divine self therein. 

Here, then, is a liberation —a birth of Spirit from Matter, 
of Freedom from Caprice, of opposite from opposite. Where 
is its turning-point? and how is the human Spirit — this in- 
terior image of the Divine — there related, in its origin, to the 
exterior activity of the Divine in Matter? 

That is the question of questions, upon which the material- 
ist and the idealist meet in absolute contradiction, and yet in 
agreement ; for their difference is only about names — the one 
says all is matter ; the other, all is spirit. The one has begun 
with Matter, and traced its development into Spirit ; the other 
his begun with Spirit, and traced its development into 
Nature — into Matter. When extremes thus meet, their solu- 
tion is unity. Neither party has really dealt, in its theories, 
with any thing but activity and relation. When it comes to 
the question of Substance, the one says the Substance is that 
in which the activity and relation are found; the other says 
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the same, but insists that, on this very ground, Spirit: is the 
substance, since that alone is conscious of possessing activity 
and power to relate —7.e., to reason. 

To be sure, the materialist poohs at this ‘‘ideal’’ sub- 
stance, this matter of ‘‘thought,’’ as no Matter at all com- 
pared with the solid and appreciable Matter of the senses ; it 
exists only in thought — it comes from nothing, and goes for 
nothing. 

But the idealist retorts: And how, pray, do you assure 
yourself that any thing of your material universe exists, ex- 
cept by thought? You can doubt of every thing except this 
‘‘nothing’’ of thought. You are sure of but one thing: that 
there is thought, and a thinker, if it be only yourself. 

And this answer is very just, as_ bringing all our knowledge 
down to its elementary basis in self-consciousness ; but does it 
justify the counter-assertion that ‘* Thought ’’ and its ‘+ Ideas ”’ 
are the only real existence? ‘‘ Thought,’’ to be sure, is pre- 
cisely that ‘* existence ’’’ which springs from Nothing, and dis- 
appears in Nothing, and so answers to the Hegelian definition 
of Being —it ts, yet is not. But, logically, this permits 
‘*Thought’’ to exist in any form —in Matter as well as in 
Spirit. And so it does, in this same purely abstract sense — 
i.e., it exists in both as the form of the activity. But this 
abstraction has dropped out the vital element of relation, which 
is essential to integration in any form, particular or universal, 
outer in Act, or inner in Thought. And if we seek, in self- 
consciousness, for ‘* Thought ’’ as a ‘* universal element,’’ we 
must connect it by relation to a Thinker, and thus see that it 
is only Knowledge. But we have the same right, and duty, to 
find in self-consciousress the relation of ‘* activity ’’ and Actor. 
This complements things, and enables us to conceive that mere 
‘‘ Thought,’’ or Knowing, may have its inner forms, to which 
will correspond, as partial or complete, particular or universal, 
the outer forms of Activity. Thus, Matter may be outer forms 
of the same various activity which exists also in the inner 
forms of mere thinking, feeling, semi-passivity as knowing. 
This is very apparent in Man, who knows that he has a body 
as well as a thinking faculty ; and that, though this body seems 
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‘another self,’’ yet is it thought into form and preserved in 
its own activity by a ‘* non-self.”’ 

Here is a marked distinction between three things which are 
sometimes said to be identical, to wit, the relation between 
Spirit and Matter, Soul and Body, God and Creation. 

The relation between Spirit and Matter is really treated as 
an abstract one —7.e., the one side is set in utter opposition to 
the other; Spirit is regarded as mere activity, and Matter as 
that which is acted upon; and the question of Substance is not 
determined, or is left in the ambiguous position above indicated. 
The relation of God to Creation, if treated in the same abstract 
way, results in a similar mere abstract separation ; only here, 
as the terms are taken in a concrete sense, there is a separation 
also of substances, but no determination of either. (And 
here ‘* Substance’ gets treated after the Chinese fashion of 
resting the Earth on an elephant, tortoise, etc. ; the difficulty 
is removed by only removing it— out of sight. This build- 
ing a series toward an Infinite is quite unnecessary ; for the 
‘‘self’’ is near at hand, and in that, itself an infinite wonder, 
must be found and solved the question of Substance). But 
the relation of Soul to Body presents the question in a double 
aspect, abstract and concrete, neither of which can be escaped. 
Its solution, therefore, calls for the union of the abstract and 
concrete methods of thought. For our minds do not wait for 
ideal abstraction before they conceive of God, although sucl. 
idea of God as is formed undoubtedly depends for its details 
upon the progressive development of ideas. But conception 
passes at once from the concrete idea of self to that of the 
non-self without defining the ‘‘self”’ in either case —7.e., 
without separating Substance from its activity. 

The whole question and its solution, therefore, is in Man ; 
and he is not allowed to delude himself with mere abstrac- 
tions —a good reason, perhaps, for the junction of soul and 
body. We know very well that our thoughts do not consti- 
tute the Universe, nor our self, God. But we are equally cer- 
tain that our thoughts are our means of knowledge and our 
means of creation —the link between ourselves and our acts ; 
and hence they are the only analogies by which we can con- 
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ceive of the abstract relations between Spirit and Matter, as 
our ‘*self’’ is the only analogue we have for concrete concep- 
tion of God in relation to Creation. 

Now, our thoughts, as such, are mere abstractions from acts ; 
they are not concrete as acts, and yet they are products of the 
mind’s activity. Hegel may teil us that, in this activity, the 
Spirit ‘* uses its own material.’’ But what material? 

It is conceivable, to be sure, that, since Idea may take form 
in any material, so the mind may use a different material than 
that of the senses —a spiritual material, or plasticity. But 
this does not explain the Beholding of ideas, in its active 
sense, nor prove that these inner forms are not still ‘* ma- 
terial’’ in the sense of ethereal; in fact, it only ‘* removes ’”’ 
the difficulty, and leaves the Idea itself still only an abstrac- 
tion relatively to the thinking act and the Beholder. Why 
seek, then, to remove the ‘* material’’ at all? A thousand 
removes will not ‘* change the matter,’’ in this aspect of it. 

Hegel, therefore, means nothing more, practically, than the 
use of simple conceptions to form the complex —the construc- 
tion of thoughts from thoughts. But the mind uses quite 
another material, in addition to this, even in its most abstract 
activity ; for it wastes and devours the bodily tissues in this 
process. Its reactionary effect, in this respect, is presumably 
the same as would be the direct effect upon the body from 
receiving the same thought, in the same form, through the 
sensations. In both cases, then, there is this unconscious 
interaction of soul and body, as a necessity of the expression 
of thought, whether it be by others to us, or by us to our- 
selves. Weare in this intimate and direct contact with God’s 
Matter. There is this union of His activity and ours, as 
method, means, and effect of thinking, in any of its forms ; for 
thought resolves itself, in sense, as mere motion and relation 
of motions, in the form of nerve-vibrations, etc. Perception is 
what the Beholder first knows as Beheld, in sensation. 

That thought exists only in Man, therefore, especially in his 
utterance, may well be dependent upon organization ; since it 
requires a complexity of organization to develop a sufficient 
complexity of relation, in mere motion, to make it a carrier of 
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this sort. And we observe that experience and training are 
necessary to enable us to appreciate the more complex sensa- 
tions of eye, ear, and taste ; childhood prefers the simpler com- 
binations, the broader contrasts in color, music, flavor, etc. 

Hence the absurdity of the contempt which ‘ Idealism ”’ 
affects for Matter, and especially of its dictum to avoid ‘the 
sensuous ’’ in the expression of ‘+ pure thought ”’ ; although it 
is obvious that ‘‘ the sensuous’’ is an absolute necessity for 
expression of any thought. Such silly Pharasaism may be 
tolerated when ‘‘ pure thought’’ has produced some thing 
purer than a lily, more beautiful than a rose, or more exqui- 
sitely spiritual than God’s living poem in a love-lit eye. And 
as God does not find Matter beneath His use, so Man is never 
divinely creative, but his thought rushes to his senses and 
‘‘wreaks itself upon expression,’’ like Shakespeare’s, in words 
and images concrete with an infinite meaning. Mr. Conway 
tells us that ‘‘ many excellent people in London ’”’ confess that 
they have seen Madame Biavatsky ‘‘ make lilies blossom from 
the end of the cigarettes of which she is fond,’’ ete. Which 
shows, if nothing more, that the imagination can transport 
itself into the senses so powerfully that its vivid impression 
seems to us a reality ; a cause of credulity, but, nevertheless, 
a source of power both to receive and to express. It is a 
well-known fact that every human face ‘ lightens’’ more or 
less with the inner thought and feeling, and especially takes on 
a permanent expression, in its ‘‘ lines of thought,’’ of the hab- 
itual, characteristic activity of the soul within, which thus 
draws its own portrait in Matter. 

And when we consider this fashioning of the body itself by 
the mere reaction of the inner spirit, we see the error of that 
‘* pure Religion ’’ which makes the same pretension as ‘* pure 
thought’’ to not use, or even abuse, this body — to discard it 
as an implacable enemy, instead of recognizing it as an indis- 
pensable and Divinely-given means both for receiving and 
expressing spiritual activity. Is it not wiser to note that 
even in this ‘‘ flesh’’ the spirit’s habitual action imprints its 
own ‘lines of beauty’’ or of ugliness, and thus declares 
itself responsible for that which is permanent in this perpetual 
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change —this flow of Matter, which we call a body, —and 
whose motions are at once our source of knowledge and our 
means of action? The body is, indeed, practically nothing but 
this motion ; it cannot exist organically except by this constant 
change ; and this very fact is what subjects it to the spirit ; for 
that may have permanency of purpose by which to give form 
and character to this change. 

And as for that ‘* pure philosophy ’’ which takes a similar 
opposition to ‘* the sensuous,”’ it equally ‘* negates,’’ or else 
stultifies itself; for, even if it did not have its own birthplace 
in ‘* the sensuous,’’ and therefore have no right to disown its 
own mother, yet must it go there for a second and real birth 
in expression, or else confess itself an impracticable philoso- 
phy —a religion that no one can either preach or practice. 

While our thoughts, therefore, are mere abstractions when 
unrelated to acts, our thinking is an activity which has a real 
as well as an ideal effect ; it produces a change in the relations 
of matter, by motion. But if this is so in our case, why not 
also in the case of the Universal Thinker? How is Matter to 
exist at all except as the minimum. form of that Universal 
Activity in its guasi-passivity — in its infinitesimal element of 
relation —just capable of being taken up and integrated in the 
conceptions of our thought, first as simple perception of Being 
as change, then as perception of other relations, and so on in 
various rational completeness as concrete idea? 

In other words, the activity of The One may be susceptible 
of such distinctions as we make, in our own, between act and 
thought, thought and feeling, and so on, down to the mere 
existence of our activity, dying away into its passive relation 
to sense. In this view, Matter would not exist as a ‘ cre- 
ation,’’? but rather by passive permission of God, as only one 
condition or state of His activities ; und His act in it, instead 
of being an absolute one, as we are taught to consider it, 
would be the least absolute of all, except in the sense of abso- 
lute simplicity—a letting-be. Thus, Matter would exist for 
spirit only as this ** let-be,’’ this external cessation of its own 
activity ; and creation would really begin with that activity 
which is formative, relational, and proceed to that which is 
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positive and willed, gradually bringing this mere elemental 
activity of universal being out of its mere ‘*let-be,’’ and 
through the chaotic state of feeling into the definite forms of 
thought. Creation, in this sense, is conception — definite 
selection, adaptation, and formation of activity; and thus it 
is a bringing into birth of the inner self as an object of con- 
templation. 

This is the genesis of thought and act in us. Is not such, 
also, the genesis of Spirit from Matter? Spirit is the «+ Be ;”’ 
Matter, the ‘‘ Let-be.’’ One is the Act of the Will, and the 
production of Self; the other, mere act and progressive prod- 
uct of various thinking. 

Says Hegel, in one of those side-remarks which, like side- 
glances, are most penetrating: ‘* Perception is the birthplace 
of a new and higher principle,’’ z.e., of a new and higher form 
of activity—free, rational activity —will. Hence, Matter 
is not a nonentity, but only the outermost form of activity — 
a mere striving-to-be — the last pulsation of the Infinite activ- 
itv in its remotest capillaries before the inevitable return 
towards the Heart Divine. And in that glad return it takes 
on all those forms of blushing flower and song of bird which 
ean express or voice what is beautiful, in approaching the 
inmost of that Divine Activity. 

‘*The Essence of Matter,’’ says Hegel, ‘is gravity: It 
seeks for its being out of itself; and, could it tind this 
unity it seeks, it would vanish, and be no longer matter.’’ 
We know not, to be sure, what would happen if all matter 
could amass itself, by cataclysm or otherwise, in one world 
instead of so many ; but we may suspect, from present appear- 
ances, that ‘* transformation,’’ not ** annihilation,’” would be 
the proper word. Matter ‘** vanishes ’’ now in quite the oppo- 
site direction to that of gravity, and takes the earliest occasion 
to do so; for there is no affinity which it does not prefer to 
that of gravity. Could it move the other way, and get out- 
side the Infinite, it must cease to be; but, as it is, gravity is 
only its first, and not its only characteristic. Gravity is only 
its means of entering into more complex relations; that 
seems to be its only thought. Looking at its movements on 
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the largest scale, we see that gravity combines at once with 
another force, and these two alone form the grand harmony of 
unnumbered spheres — the first pean of Matter over its return 
to that Order which is ‘* Heaven’s first law ’’—the first step 
back to spirituality. 

And what before that first organization? Chaos! Matter 
only in relation of that blind and furious activity of Ca- 
price, a condition which might well give rise to the myth 
of ‘* fallen angels.’’ Elemental Spirit-forces, banished into 
the uttermost of outer darkness, and rushing back, like an 
army with banners, to rescale the lost Heaven by sheer vio- 
lence —a violence which defeats itself. 

Poor Slave, Matter! We pity vou! But take courage! 
Even in your blind fury you did not take the road to annihila- 
tion, but that to freedom. Yours is that pathetic myth — 
the perpetual Passion of the Universe — God made manifest 
by self-denial therein, that he may reclaim and reconquer this 
Material World to Himself, by transforming it, ‘* bringing its 
immortality to light,’’ making of it a new and Spiritual 
World. 4 

Accordingly, we find that, though by gravity matter tends 
to unity, as if to signify that in its element it is single, and 
represents divine activity in its utmost simplicity, yet does it 
seek complexity rather than singleness, so much so that we 
have not yet been able to find the latter (we can no more find 
the infinitesimal than the Infinite of Divine action). It shuns 
death, and seeks living forms ; but, to attain these, must pre- 
viously build itself up into food for them— as, e.g., the min- 
eral for the vegetable, the vegetable for the animal. It ‘* uses 
its own material,’’ and yet, through all this toilsome process, 
is indestructible, for it reproduces ¢éself, in all its forms, from 
that of the simplest carrier of force, up to that of living 
germs. ‘Truly, there is nothing worthy of contempt here, if 
we are to regard Matter, as we do spirit, abstractly, as a 
‘* self,’ or a ** substance.”’ 

And what is this question of ‘* substance,’’ which figures so 
largely in metaphysics? We may be told to spare our sym- 
pathy for ‘‘ dead matter ;’’ that it has no ‘* substantial being,”’ 
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if there really be life in it, yet is it blessed with unconscious- 
ness of that fact, etc. And truly, in the vegetable we detect 
no consciousness, even of its own existence. To the animal 
we conceded only a consciousness of being; and to man him- 
self, in fact, self-conscicusness is a thing uf growth, and 
rarely is it developed to that degree in which one is conscious 
of the subtlest movements and relations of his thoughts. But 
we may say that even the mineral has a ‘* natural selection ;”’ 
the vegetable, a chance choice; the animal, an unconscious 
choice ; and man has all these, and all the way up to conscious 
choice, and thereby morality, self-regulation, and responsi- 
bility. 

And, unfortunately, he has also the capacity toask, What is 
Substance? but not the capacity to answer that query. The 
word itself is a misnomer, as it is used, and betrays its origin in 
the mere habit of a being dependent upon something external. 
When it is sought to apply it, therefore, to an independent 
being, it is no wonder the attempt is a profound failure. Such 
a being could never ask himself, What is my substance? What 
stands under .me to support me, or enables me to act? So 
the power of metaphysics has shown itself in the fact that, by 
long, though useless, repetition of the question, the word has 
gained in general use a quite different meaning, though, nat- 
urally, a very vague one —e.g., the query commonly means, 
What is the gist, the amount, the swmstance of it all? And 
in metaphysics it asks, really, What is the nature —the 
whole nature of the thing? — or it asks for nothing. For, to 
make it inquire merely what is stable, permanent, static, in 
contradistinction to dynamic, is only to ask for a condition, a 
state of things, —the passive or, at least, quiescent state, in 
contrast with the active state. Thus, we conceive of Matter 
as in its ‘* natural,’’ and only stable condition, when at rest, 
and we have just the opposite conception of spirit, as purely 
dynamic; and hence it puzzles us to conceive of any thing 
static, or substantial in spirit, because we abstract it from 
everything static by making that only its object — the pas- 
sive receiver of its action. And so, carrying out these abstract 
notions to the universal scale, Philosophy separates God 
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from the material universe — the one as creative action, the 
other as passive creation ; and when, after such a separation, 
it seeks to find the substantial again in God, it finds that it 
has made of Him only a Power, and put all His ‘* substance ”’ 
in the Universe itself. Refusing to join these two, from hor- 
ror of Pantheism, it makes both God and Creation ‘+ incom- 
prehensible,’? to mend the matter. Matter is ‘* made out of 
nothing,’’ yet is left to take care of itself. And God, even as 
« Power, is powerless, for He is ‘* unchangeable,’’ and hence 
must be inactive, since change itself must be the only perma- 
nent ‘state’? of an active being. Thus, the notion of sub- 
stance as object sets God, as unsubstantial, outside the ** ma- 
terial universe.”’ 

And so, the other abstract notion of substance as subject — 
as Actor—has a similar result of setting God, as ** Perfection,”’ 
in opposition, and even enmity to Man, as Imperfection, in 
what is called ‘*the Spiritual Universe,’’— another ‘* incom- 
prehensible’’ creation. For Spirit, being associated with 
mere ideas, is, in man, reduced to a mere nullity. In ¢his 
creation all the ** Substance’’ remains in God; but remains 
there, in accordance with its conception, as an abstraction. 
To render Him completely ‘+ Perfect,’’ this substance is ** in- 
defectible ’? and ** immutable,”’ 
actor; He ‘*ecannot act but onee.’’? ‘*He is an Eternal 
Act.’’ Such is the effect of being Perfect. So that God, 
as Spirit, even ceases to be dynamic. He has no occasion to 
think any more; and in this eminently and only static condi- 
tion He must be regarded as merely ‘‘a Fixed Idea.’’ But 


so that He ceases to be an 


Man’s spirit, being only Imperfection, is, of course, of a con- 
trary type; and he, too, must become ‘a fixed idea,”’ 
sible, for ** thinking ’’ is one of his most diabolical character- 
istics. In this worse than nonentity of all his spiritual activ- 
ity, Man has only the ‘consolation of lashing his body as even 
more Satanic than himself; though it has the advantage of 
being of a perishable substance, and so can see an end to its 
misery, which the soul cannot. 

And Idealism comes in to cap the climax of abstraction, by 
declaring that what is ideal is real, and what is real is ideal, or 


if pos- 
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nothing ; that Thought is the only substance, and Ideas the 
only entities. As for the THINKER, it leaves us in doubt 
whether He might not have been a mere development. from 
this all-powerful substance, and whether we other Thinkers 
have not the right to claim an equal independence in the same 
origin. For here the only ‘* substance’ is Activity. 

Is it not obvious that the concrete method is necessary to 
offset and rationalize these vagaries of abstraction ; to bring 
God into the world as a fact —as a Self; to give him fellow- 
ship with Man; to restore to Him that compassion which 
makes Him even a fellow-sufferer with His children ; and, in 
fine, to make of this Universe a living thing, and such a 
reality of good and evil, perfection and imperfection, as we 
know it to be? 

Each of these notions of Substance, we see, is an attempt 
at abstraction ; for it seeks to sever the Actor, the Activity, 
and the Object — or, in other words, the Self and the non- 
Self. But in an Infinite One there must be ‘* substan- 
tially’? the same —i.e., the Self is only a consciousness of 
the All in its one source of activity; and the non-Self, or 
Object, is only a form of this activity, shaped in the one sub- 
stance, whether this activity be what we call ** ideal’’ or what 
we call ‘* material.’? This, in fact, may be called Hegelian 
doctrine, except that it claims translation of Matter into the 
ideal form, as well as the reverse. And how escape this double 
result? If ideal substance is capable of getting into material 
form, does it thereby render itself incapable of getting out of 
it, or else destine itself thus to perish? In short, does not 
the All-substance necessarily imply all-capability both to 
take and to change form, through infinite gradation of appear- 
ance? And this, too, whether such appearance be of the Self, 
or the non-Self. The main point here is to distinguish between 
consciousness of self, as self, and consciousness of object of 
activity as a non-self, e. g., of ideas or other forms of partial 
activity. In The Self, this substance may have special spir- 
itual or celestial form, in which is displayed, at least, the whole 
character of the Self; or the latter may thus retreat, for full 
self-consciousness, into 2 thousand removes of unutterable 
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forms of Divine Thought in this same substance. On the 
other hand, this Divine self, for aught we know, may, at any 
time or place in the Universe, take any special form or mani- 
festation, according to the capacities of the Beholders thereof ; 
but such form must, at least, fully characterize that Self. 
Hence Hegel, regarding Man’s ‘‘ Thought ’’ as wholly conti- 
nent of the Divine Self, was logically obliged to recognize the 
possibility, and, indeed, the fact of Divine Incarnation in Man ; 
though he has done so in a somewhat ambiguous way, which 
leaves some of his disciples free to regard it as of merely 
‘¢ideal’’ significance —7.e., merely as a recognition of the 
‘sunity’’ of man with God —and thus a species of spiritual 
Pantheism ; while others see in it, not a special, but a general 
fact —a proof of Divine Nature even in the brutal savage — 
and thus a no-God, but « sort of Pantheon, in which all are 
gods, by reason of possessing the elementary ‘* Idea.”’ 

But this ambiguity disappears when we dismiss this 
‘Thought’? as a mere abstraction, and consider it only as 
it is—an object which takes form from active substance 
as a non-Self, whether as Idea or as external ‘‘ thing.’? Let 
us consider this more in detail. And let us remember that 
the Self is known, and is knowable, only as consciousness of 
one’s own activity, which is susceptible of all shades and de- 
grees, from unconsciousness of this Self in an Object up to 
that Infinite consciousness of all in the God-Self. Hence, this 
self retreats infinitely before us, whether we regard it within 
as Actor, or without as Object; and, in both directions, our 
knowledge vanishes as infinitesimal. On the one hand, Self 
is a deep within deep of hidden power, that can show itself 
only as Activity ; on the other hand, it unites this power with 
its object, even in the ideal element of mere contemplation, 
in the last shred of its substance as Self—d7.e., when that 
object exists for it only as relative, either real or imagined. 
Thus, we have the Actor, the Activity, and the Object all in 
the Self; so that, when differentiated down to an abstraction, 
Self is nothing more nor less than that infinitesimal element 
of relation which is null in itself, but not so when reconnected 
with our own or another’s thinking, for then it is what con- 
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stitutes thought and ideas in every form. Hegel’s immense 
power consists wholly in this: that he has fully realized this 
method of thinking by self-relation. 

Let us note, then, that the conception or the consciousness 
of Self, as such, escapes wholly, and in both directions, from 
the idea of substance. On the one hand, it seeks in vain, 
with the varying form of substance, to reach its inmost; on 
the other, it loses the notion of substance, exteriorly, in the 
conception of mere relation. Thus, self-consciousness is 
wholly independent of substance, and dependent only on 
activity. To constitute a self, therefore, it is necessary only 
that an activity should be consciously free, whether in sub- 
stance of its own or in that of another. The distinction 
between Selves— between the Man-self and the God-self— 
is not in the consciousness of activity, not in the reality of 
the self, but in the additional consciousness in the one that 
this activity is dependent upon another for its substance ; and 
in the other, that he is not so dependent. 

Thus, self resolves formally —7.e., really — into selves within 
self, as does substance into substance within substance, no one 
can say to what remove. And this we find, in fact, to be the 
Reality, both in nature and in thought: there is but «a suc- 
cessive transformation of substance into an inner substance, 
and of self into an inner self. 

Of Substance, then, we can know nothing, except in the 
various forms which are given it by the Divine activity and our 
own; and this will test the ‘* substantiality’’ of our products 
and the ‘* Reality ’’ of God’s, for it shows us wholly depend- 
ent upon His substance for our means of activity. 

Thus, the Divine substance cannot be known apart from the 
Divine activity — separate, static, ‘* by itself,’’ and thus at 
rest. Such a substance would be a mere Brahm, such as the 
foregoing static theory of ‘* Perfection’’ makes it ; for it could 
have no consciousness of itself, since even that would be an 
act of contemplation. We know neither our own nor God’s 
real nature apart from activity, for there 7s no such nature ; 
it is ‘*incomprehensible,’’ because it does not exist. Nature 
is not an abstract, but a concrete ; God there puts His activity 
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into form, and thus partially displays His thought, His char- 
acter, but not His self. Man, also, can recognize his own 
character in his acts; his ideas, in the forms he gives them. 
‘¢ That is substantially my idea,’’ says an artist, meaning his 
composition of form, e. g., in a statue. He does not say it is 
himself, nor his own form, but only that it expresses the 
substance of his idea; and so it does, for that idea has no 
substance except form, and hence is equally presented by any 
suitable form. In any form, an ides is a self only in the 
abstract sense of relation of parts constituting a whole. 

And so, we may conceive that God also has ideas apart from 
substantial form, or inexpressible save to Himself, in His in- 
most forms of substance ; or ideas expressed elsewhere in the 
Universe, and not here, too complex, or otherwise inapt for 
expression by such forms as we can either contemplate exteri- 
orly, or comprehend with our undeveloped interior forms of 
idea. But, if there is that in Divine ideas thus beyond expres- 

ion to us (even in a Divine man), so, on the other hand, must 
the Divine activity combine with substance, in forms of the 
utmost simplicity of relation, and of the merest transiency of 
static condition ; the one extreme is as necessary as the other 
to Divine perfection. Everywhere this elementary activity is 
only a potentiality, but one which asks only for relation to 
constitute it a higher and higher form or expression of Divine 
thought in the Divine substance. Thus, God says to us, e.g., 
in the flower: ‘* That is My idea; repeat it, and comprehend 
it in the ideal form of your activity.’’ The flower is a reality, 
therefore; not 2 mere idea, but an idea expressed in the 
Divine, substantial form, and hence with a being of its own, 
a life and an identity of its own; it is not absorbed in abstract 
Reason, and thus annihilated, but it remains concrete, as it is, 
and lovable for its own sake — ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.”’ 

Thus, Divine ideas, when realized in any form, remain 
‘‘immanent’’ in the Divine substance as long as the form 
itself subsists ; and this without at all destroying the Divine 
inner-self, but, on the contrary, as the only means of distinc- 
tion of the Divine activity from the Divine self by the reac- 
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tive effect of an object of contemplation which is not self. 
This is not ‘‘a lonely God,’’ who thus lives in a self-con- 
sciousness which depends upon creative, formative activity ; 
any more than a fruitful mind is lonely, when expanding itself 
in multiform creation of ideas which seem to it like the uncon- 
scious blossoming of a Divine life in it. 

But this makes of Reason only a free activity of spirit, and 
of spirit only a form of the Divine substance? Even so; for 
every real form must inhere in the Divine substance, and be 
in itself, only a secondary whole, or self. To render this 
statement more explicit, and possibly more clear, let us bear in 
mind that we are only éo be free—that we must ‘‘ be born into 
the spirit,’’ which is the only form of our freedom; and then 
let us first conceive of this ‘‘ spirit’’ as an interior elimination 
of another from this bodily, slave-form of substance —a trans- 
formation of the same substance into the free form of spirit. 
Have we, in fact, any warrant to believe that this spiritual 
form is any more our own than this bodily form? Can Spirit, 
any more than Matter, wrench itself from the Divine whole, 
and be independent thereof? In fact, they are brought, in 
Man, into actual contact and intimate interrelation, as if to 
intimate that this Divine substance is every where identical, 
and capable of all forms of activity. Shall it be susceptible of 
the slave-form, and not also of the free? Of the non-self, and 
not of the self? And here we see, again, that the self escapes 
substance —7.e., resolves it into an infinite series of transfor- 
mations of the same thing. And in the larger, Divine aspect 
of this transformation, a self—a free-born potentiality — com- 
pletes the round of the Divine activity in or upon its substance, 
and returns it from that objective, or out-looking phase — 
changes it into this form of in-looking — this consciousness of 
self. Both these aspects are contained in Man; his body also 
is a ** Begriff,’’ a be-grasp, or beholding of the Divine thought, 
expressed in substantial, but passive form ; and his ‘¢ spirit ”’ 
is, or becomes, a beholder, in the freely-active sense, and finds 
God in His whole character, not by looking outward (for 
there He is seen only objectively and partially), but only by 
looking inward into this infinite mystery of self. 
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But yet this does not explain the Eco —the reality of self- 
being? it reduces it, in fact, to a mere nullity? For, if we 
have no substance of our own, even in the Spirit, how can we 
have any real activity of our own? Is not that thus made a 
mere return of God’s activity into his own self-consciousness ? 

That, truly, is a vital question, and it calls to mind Des- 
cartes’ intense efforts at introspection, and the characteristic 
French precision with which he expresses its results. His 
first conclusion is this : — 

‘¢T am a substance of which the whole essence, or nature, is 
merely to think.’’ Thus disconnecting himself from his body, 
as not being a ‘‘ thinker,’’ and therefore not his real self, nor 
any thing he knows ‘certainly,’’ he proceeds to reflect 
whether there be any other ‘‘ certain’’ knowledge than this 
self-knowledge ; and, from the presence in himself of imper- 
fection of nature, in conjunction with his idea or conception 
of ‘*perfection,’’ he concludes that there is another self — 
another thinker, God—trom whom alone he could have 
derived this idea of perfection; and he ‘‘ judges that if there 
be any bodies in the world, or indeed any inéelligences, which 
are not wholly perfect, their being must depend upon His 
power, in such sort that they could not subsist without Him a 
single moment.’’ 

Thus, he really vacates Man of all ‘ substantial’’ being, 
even in his ‘* intelligence,’’ and finds, like us, that he is only 
‘¢a thinker’’ in another’s substance. And, indeed, what is 
the difference between a ‘* body’’ and a *‘soul’’?? They both 
‘*hold’’ God’s Thought ; the only difference is that one holds 
it statically, the other dynamically — the one holds it passively, 
the other echoes and repeats it. Is this mere repetition, imi- 
tation, of God’s Thought in us really our own? 

We find here, first, a question of fact, which is fundamental 
to all knowledge. However mysterious it be that this free 
activity is linked to substantial dependence, the fact, itself, of 
our free action in Thought cannot be even denied without 
affirming it; for, to deny it is to do an act which is claimed to 
be free. There is in us, beyond dispute, this translation of the 
involuntary activity of the body into the voluntary action of 
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the soul, though it be gradual, infinitesimal in its beginning, 
and all along rather ‘*I wish’’ than ‘I will.’’ And thus, on 
further reflection, we see that this very freedom is only in that 
same imperfect form from which we inevitably derive, as from 
all other imperfections in us, the idea of the ‘‘ Perfect’’ by 
mere antithetic and necessary correlation. The mere idea of 
God is, therefore, necessarily associated with this fundamental 
and only ‘‘certain’’ knowledge of our selves, though it be 
only that we ‘* think.”’ 

But, as fact, God must be Infinite Freedom to correlate this 
finite freedom and make 7¢ a reality. Only in such a relation 
to an Infinite Other can this infinitesimal self have any assured 
being as activity; but zn such relation it is not only conceiv- 
able, but necessary. It is necessary that this subordinate self 
should exist, not as substance, but only as free activity — not 
as Quantity, but as Quality; for, as we have seen, Substance 
is only the means, the form of the self, and not the Self itself, 
which escapes all form. Man’s dependence upon Substance is, 
therefore a proof, and not a contradiction, of Ais finite free- 
dom; for it is also his formal independence of Substance — 
z.e., he is not dependent upon this body, or this Spirit, or 
other particular form of that Substance, but has a capacity for 
free activity in any form thereof, if so be he develop that 
capacity to repeat God’s forms of activity therein. 

On the other hand, for Man to exist as ‘* substance ’’ would 
be to have a fixed and limited independence, instead of an 
independent freedom of development; the former places him 
outside the Infinite —7.e., he ceases to exist, even as Quantity, 
for he is deprived of all relation. It is only as free activity 
that he can either be a Self, himself, or represent the inmost 
Self of the Divine nature. So, also, Man, as this image of 
God, must be finite, because it is not the ALL of the Universe 
that can show the inmost of the Divine, or reveal its highest 
capacity, or even represent its Self; but the highest glory and 
inmost power of the Divine is shown only in this: that it can 
repeat its whole Self in its least act —can be infinitesimal as 
well as Infinite. Hence, as we have seen, this uttermost of 
Self comes up only from an infinite depth in the Divine, and 
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so it returns to God objectively from a similar depth of appa- 
rent nothingness — of mere vanishing infinitesimal relation — 
which is yet the germ of the All. 

Thus, we find that consciousness of self depends merely upon 
free activity, not on Substance ; that such a self in Man, because 
it is finite, depends upon the Divine Substance, and in that 
relation only could exist as such; and that, in the Divine, or 
Infinite Being, such subordinate selves, or free activities, are 
necessary as a return toward Himself, or re-transformation of 
His own activity into His own consciousness in its free form — 
its in-look toward Self. Souls are the first forms of God’s 
introspection. 

Hence the whole nature of Man —of his free Self —is to 
imitate, to repeat God’s activity, to translate it into higher 
forms of Substance, and thus to return it to Him as a recrea- 
tion of His own inmost thought. Only in this sense can Crea- 
tion become a complete or perfect work of God — one which 
is not merely objective and static, but dynamic and perpetual, 
like Himself, and existing in His consciousness of Self, as his 
own constant and whole activity therein. This work is pro- 
gressive, after the production of ‘* Spirit,’’ as well as before ; 
all before that is only preparatory, partial activities, having 
their results in merely objective forms of the Divine thought, 
in its ever-changing idea, feeling, let-being. This only is the 
full act of Will that commands the Self to «*Be!’’ If we 
may admit the common statement that God lets be what He 
does not ** Will,’’ as well as what He wills, we shall have, at 
least, a practical distinction between this passive, or partial, 
embodiment of the Divine thought in Nature, and its complete 
and vital characterization in Man’s inmost being as a Self. 

This self, as we have seen, can find its real being, not in any 
substance of its own, but only and simply in its free, but lim- 
ited and finite activity. It is so related to substance, however, 
that it can translate even the relation of motion in matter into 
ideal form. And as thus it transforms Divine activity in 
Matter into its own in thought, so does it exchange activities 
with other selves. Conversely, every thought it builds up 
within is at the expense of this ‘‘ natural’’ material, upon 
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which it reacts, as if to send its electric message through, or 
leave its impress on, this Divine substance, and thus make it 
reach the consciousness of that Infinite Self-of-All. And as 
for expression to others— in word, act, life —it is obviously 
wholly dependent upon a substance not its own. Thus utterly 
dependent for substance, it is only measurably and potentially 
free. It is free to develop, but not free in scope; it has, 
so to speak, the element of time at its command, but not 
that of space. It begins with Thought, not in its infinite 
quantity. but only in its infinitesimal element of relation, 
and is free to integrate it and test its results by comparison 
with God’s thought in Nature. Thus, there is no ‘ infinity ”’ 
in its thought, any more than in itself. Most assuredly, 
this self is Man, and not God. 

This discussion of ‘* substance ’’ may not be wholly fruitless, 
therefore, if it helps us to understand how there can be a God- 
self, and also other selves in the image of His own, and yet 
practically, ** substantially ’’ dependent, just because they are 
free. For the penalty of Freedom is to be free —to be 
necessitated to re-create Earth, Heaven, and God for one’s self, 
and in order to be really a Self. This Freedom, as we have 
seen, has its only real character and design as an imitation, — 
a repetition and return of God’s activity into His own con- 
sciousness, as truly like His own. In this, its only real 
aspect, Man’s Freedom involves Necessity, both for him and 
for God. It is Necessity for God, because He cannot lay the 
hand of force upon it without destroying its moral character, 
and He must, therefore, freely offer to it of His substance as 
means of action—as He does, both in particular forms and 
in those general forms which we call ‘ laws,’’ in the use of 


which Man finds his largest material freedom, so to speak, in 
following the material Will of God. And this fact itself is a 
revelation to Man, and suggests to him, when he comes to be 
cognizant of ‘* moral laws,’’ that inasmuch as power almost 
infinite — power to ‘‘ remove mountains ’’ —accrues to him 
from identifying himself with ‘* material laws,’’ so these 
higher, spiritual laws, or Will of God, though he is free to dis- 
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obey them, and be a slave, are yet offered him as means of his 
largest Freedom. Thus his Freedom is Necessity for him, 
because he can reach it only through the Mediation of God as 
Substance, Law, Goodness —in short, by an activity which is 
imitation —thus showing him that if he would be truly Man, 
he must be, not God, but like God. For his freedom remains 
forever in the womb of Time; it must be ‘born again”’ 
before it caneven become truly Freedom ; and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that its course will be through similar, 
successive palingeneses, which bring their higher forms suited 
to higher capacities, for even a pure ‘ spiritual,’’ and still 
another ‘* celestial ’’ form of our poor ** Begrif’’’ may be inade- 
quate to comprehend the whole of God’s ‘‘ InEa’”’ in all the 
complexity of its Universality. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


DR. STIRLING AND PROF. CAIRD. 


The length of Dr. Stirling’s discussion of ‘* Kant’s Idea of Caus- 
ality, in Relation to Prof. Caird’s Interpretation of Kant,’’ which we 
announced in our last number, compels us to defer its publication to 
the January number. Prof. Caird’s article on ‘‘ Kant’s Deduction 
of the Categorigs, with special Relation to the views of Dr. Stirling,”’ 
is in hand, and will appear in the same number. — Ep. ] 


PHILOSOPHY AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


[We have received from Prof. George S. Morris (who has recently 
entered upon his duties in the chair of philosophy at the above- 
named institution —both professor and university are to be congratu- 
lated on this auspicious event for philosophy) a circular announcing 
his programme for 1879-80. The list of topics is inviting. —Eb. ] 


‘* History of Philosophy, and Ethics. Instruction in these subjects 
will be given during the last half of the academic year, and will in- 
clude (a) a course of public lectures; (0) critical and expository 
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lectures, for students of the university; and (c) private readings 
and examinations.”’ 


(a.) Public Lectures.— The public course will be on “British Thought and 
Thinkers.” Special Topics.—(1) The General Characteristics of the English 
Mind; (2) Medieval Anticipations of Modern English Thought (John Scotus 
Erigena, John of Salisbury, Roger Bacon, John Duns Scotus, William of Occam) ; 
(3) Englishmen of the Renaissance (Edmund Spenser, Sir John Davies, Richard 
Hooker); (4) William Shakespeare; (5) Francis Bacon; (6) Thomas Hobbes; 
(7) John Locke; (8) George Berkeley; (9) David Hume; (10) Sir William 
Hamilton; (11) John Stuart Mill. Of these lectures, the last seven will be 
largely biographical, though in each case the attempt will be made to state 
pointedly the special purport of the speculative thought of the writer under dis- 
cussion. These lectures will be given on Mondays, at five o’clock, P. M., in Hop- 
kins Hall, beginning February 23, 1880. 

(b.) Lectures for Special Students. — For special and advanced students, exposi- 
tory and critical lectures on the “History of British Philosophy,” on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursday, at four o’clock, Pp. M., beginning February 24, 1880. 
Undergraduate students, previously instructed in Logic and Psychology, who shall 
follow this course and pass a satisfactory examination on the general subject-matter 
of the same, and also upon some one or more of the masterpieces belonging to 
the History of British Philosophy (for example, Bacon’s Novum Organum, Locke’s 
Essay, Berkeley’s Principles and Siris, Hume’s Treatise, Reid’s Intellectual 
Powers, Hartley on Man, James Mill’s Analysis, Sir William Hamilton’s Meta- 
physics, the Logic of John Stuart Mill, or the like), may be credited with the 
completion of the minor course. 

(c.) Private Readings. — Readings and discussions in Ethics. One session of 
two hours every Friday (or Saturday), beginning February 27, 1880. Topic.— 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, with reference to current works on Ethics. 
Private reading of other philosophical works will also be directed by Prof. 
Morris, with or without reference to the university examinations. Heretofore, 
instruction has been given by the same professor in courses of public lectures 
only, viz., in 1878, twenty lectures on the General History of Philosophy, ancient 
and modern; and in January, 1879, fourteen lectures on selected topics in the 
History and Theory of Ethics. The line of instruction here announced will be 
continued in 1880-81, by lectures, public and private, on German Philosophy; and 
in 1881-82 by lectures on Systematic Ethics, and on some phase of the History of 
Ancient Philosophy. 


HEGEL’S “ESTHETICS. 


[With the present number is completed Mr. Bryant’s translation 
of the most interesting portion of Hegel’s -2sthetics—the part in 
which he characterizes the three great epochs of Art, corresponding 
to the three great divisions of the world-history. Not only Art, but 
the philosophy of history and of religion, may be seen in this trea- 
tise. Mr. Bryant proposes to reprint his translation in a book 
form— making a work of nearly two hundred large pages. It will 
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form by far the best work in English on Asthetics, and could be 
used to advantage in colleges, high schools, and seminaries as a 
text-book. The first part of the translation follows Bénard’s French 
translation, the original German being constantly consulted, while 
the latter part is translated from the German direct. 

Mr. Bryant furnishes the following notice of the complete work of 
Hegel, published in three volumes in German, and in five volumes in 
French. — Ep. } 


The entire work of Hegel’s #sthetics is divided into three por- 
tions. The first treats of the Ideal in Art. The idea of the beauti- 
ful is here philosophically accounted for, its characteristics fully 
traced, and the course of its development foreshadowed. 

The second division treats of the Development of the Ideal in the 
Various Forms of Art. The profound historical significance of art 
is here fully set forth. Art-activity is but one phase of the develop- 
ment of spirit. sthetics is, therefore, but one branch of the Phi- 
losophy of Spirit. Hence, the forms developed by zsthetic endeavor 
will be found to conform to the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of spirit. During the early period of human history, the 
spirit of man was crude, and, so to speak, altogether in the potential 
mode. Here, thought could at best be but vague and abstract. 
Properly speaking, it could not as yet be said to be expressed; it was 
only vaguely suggested in sensuous form. Such sensuous forms, 
vaguely manifesting spirit, are symbols. The Orient — the cradle of 
the race—and, above all, Egypt, is the land of the symbol. 

But, with the progress of spirit, the inadequacy of these forms 
becomes apparent. Man gradually recognizes himself as a spiritual 
being, and the higher powers as intelligences. Let us say: ‘* As man 
became more godlike, the gods became more human.’’ Thought 
became at once definite and jinile, and it here found its perfectly 
adequate expression in the finite human form. This is the stage of 
the absolute perfection of sensuous beauty. Form and Idea are 
now, for a moment in the world’s history, absolutely blended; and 
the product is Greek Plastic Art. 

It is manifest, however, that the infinitely progressive spirit of 
man must ultimately pass beyond this stage of finite sensuous 
thought. Finite divinities can be supreme only for a limited period. 
The vigor of Greek thought itself, indeed, was quite sufficient to 
transcend this limited sphere, and to reach and fairly grasp the con- 
ception of the necessary, absolute, self-differentiating unity of the 
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Supreme. Thus Idea is once more separated from Form. Chris- 
tianity completed the realization of this conception, but in such wise 
as to afford abundant material for art. The absolute, divine One 
was manifested sensuously in an actual human being. The anthropo- 
morphism of Greek religion, and hence of Greek Art also, was dis- 
solved only to give place to an anthropomorphism of a vastly higher 
significance. With the Greeks, man discovered in himself the ideal 
of his gods. Christianity shows man that his own infinite Ideal is 
found realized in the one supreme Divinity. The human and the 
divine are now united by an absolute bond—a spiritual bond — 
and the beauty which art seeks in this new realm is, above all, the 
beauty of the spirit. The art which develops within this sphere is 
thus appropriately styled Christian, or Romantic Art. 

We have thus three necessary stages of the development of spirit, 
and three fundamentally distinct phases of art corresponding sever- 
ally thereto. With three strides, the dwarf of Hindu mythology 
takes possession of the world. The dwarf proves to be Vishnu, who 
is, indeed, first of all the Preserver, but who also wields and 
embodies within himself both the destructive power of Siva and the 
creative energy of Brahma. Spirit, dwarfish and impotent at the out- 
set, so soon as it realizes and formulates its own demands, speedily 
reveals its godlike might, and proves, in its ultimate potency, to be 
itself both the universal solvent and the vital element of the world. 

‘The third part of the A&sthetics presents the System of the Par- 
ticular Arts. Of this third part we can here say little more than that 
it is but the carrying out, in detail, of the system presented in the 
second general division, as the second is itself foreshadowed and 
contained in germ in the first. 

Architecture, with its abstract mathematical forms and vast, pon- 
derous masses, is peculiarly adapted to symbolism. Sculpture, still 
occupying the three dimensions of space, yet solves the problem of 
reducing heavy matter to the most exquisitely refined representation 
of the human form, which, of all sensuous forms, is the most per- 
fect and most beautiful manifestation of spirit. Form and content, 
spirit and its manifestation, are here viewed as constituting one and 
the same simple totality. It is the point of mediation between the 
simple, abstract infinity of symbolism and the concrete, vital infi- 
nity of the Romantic World. Painting possesses, in respect of its 
material, practical freedom from the law of gravity; to it belong the 
powerful effects of color, the magic of light and shade, and the two- 
fold miracle of perspective. These render it capable of satisfying 

XIII — 26 
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demands immeasurably beyond the reach of the other arts of visible 
representation — immeasurably beyond any demands that were defi- 
nitely made of art during either the period of symbolism or that of 
Classicism. Hence, it was only after the human spirit had reached the 
profoundly concrete stage of a well-defined and vital faith in the per- 
sonal immortality of the individual, with all that is implied by this, that 
the utmost capabilities of this richly endowed form of art were called 
into activity, and its loftiest achievements realized. Painting is thus 
a distinctively Christian, or Romantic form of art. Its highest pur- 
pose is to express spiritual beauty, independent of, and often in 
opposition to, sensuous beauty; nay, at times, even by means of the 
physically ugly and repulsive. 

Of Music and Poetry we can here permit ourselves to utter but a 
single word, and that mainly by way of comparing the one with the 
other. Music wholly rejects sensuous form from its products. 
Poetry retains such forms, but presents them only for the imagina- 
tion, through the subtle medium of language. Speaking generally, 
music may be said to be the more subjective of the two, since in its 
realization it is a series of states of the soul. Poetry, on the con- 
trary, is more objective, since it excites definite images, which appear 
to the imagination as external realities. Music may, in short, in 
comparison with poetry, be called the manifestation of spirit under 
the passive form of feeling, while poetry is the manifestation of 
spirit under the active form of intellectual comprehension. But 
both are, in their range, commensurate with the entire range of the 
human spirit, in so far as spirit manifests itself under appropriate 
sensuous form. They are the wings on which the human phantasy 
first fluttered from its nest, and which carry the full-fledged imagina- 
tive spirit nearest the sun of truth. Music expresses, with exquisite 
exactitude, every phase of feeling, from the simplest to the subtlest. 
It is the absolute philosophy of the emotions. Poetry expresses, with 
equal power and skill, every phase of thought, from the child-like 
fancies vf the Arcadian shepherd to the loftiest conceptions within 
the range of imagery. This immense range and subtlety of power 
to sensuously manifest spirit, proves the superiority of these two 
forms of art over the arts of visible representation; and of these 
two, poetry, as the more active and virile, must unquestionably be 
recognized as holding the first rank. 

Thus, from architecture to poetry we have an ascending series, at 
each progressive stage of which there is less dependence upon the 
material, and greater power to express the spiritual. 
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It is,.of course, impossible, in so brief a compass, to more than 
dimly indicate the direction of the current of thought in this extra- 
ordinary work, which, in the second (German) edition, extends 
through three volumes, containing, in all, more than 1,600 closely- 
printed pages, throughout which is exhibited the compact style for 
which Hegel is noted. It is, besides, written with great clearness and 
force, and often with genuine eloquence and beauty. 


Won. M. Bryant. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., August, 1879. 


IMMANUEL HERMANN VON FICHTE. 


Germany has lost two of her greatest philosophers this year. Prof. 
Dr. Karl Rosenkranz, of Koenigsberg, the most renowned of Hegelian 
philosophers, and Immanuel Hermann von Fichte, the son of Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte. He died last month, at his residence in Stuttgart, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two years, from a brain disease. His 
master-work — ‘‘Anthropology’’ —he styles, himself, in the preface 
of the book, ‘ta Prolegomena to every future scientific Anthropology.’’ 
In close connection with this work, he wrote his ** Psychology,’’ and 
then ‘The Immortality of the Soul, and the Cosmic Position of 
Man.”’ 

In 1869, it happened that the learned and wealthy Belgian, Baron 
L. de Guldenstable, author of ‘* Positive Pneumatology,”’ arrived, 
with his sister, at Stuttgart, the residence of Fichte. Both these per- 
sonages were possessed of very remarkable mediumistic powers, and, 
after having become intimately acquainted with Fichte, they proved 
to him, by undeniable facts, the truthfulness of some of the spiritual 
phenomena. After having investigated and studied the somewhat 
perplexed and mystified problem of Spiritualism, Fichte stated in 
1875-6, when writing a preface to a new edition of his ‘*Anthrop- 
ology,’’ his full conviction of the facts of the spiritualistic phenomena, 
as far as they had come to his observation. In 1878, he published a 
volume on this subject, under the title, ‘‘ Modern Spiritualism ; Its 
Value and Delusions — An Anthropological Study.’’ 


After that time he was busily engaged in writing ‘‘ Spiritualistic 
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Memorable Events,’’ of which forty pages were finished and pub- 
lished, when, on the twenty-second day of April, 1879, a serious affec- 
tion of the brain closed his very active and successful literary career ; 
and his death, in the middle of August, ended his noble life. 

A. E. Krorcer. 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF TONE AND COLOR. 


[From Prof. Moritz Wirth the following letter has been received 
(Leipzig, April 10, 1879), which explains itself. Mr. Kroeger trans- 
lates both the letter and the circular which follows. — Ep. } 


“T do myself the honor to send you a sheet of questions for gathering statis 
tics upon the subject of certain associations referred to in his “‘ Vorschule der 
esthetik,” I., p. 176, and IL, p. 215, by Prof. Fechner, who desires to have 
them answered. I beg that you, yourself, will do us the honor of interesting 
yourself in the matter, and will also kindly stir up the circle of your friends and 
acquaintances to note and gather facts belonging to this subject. 

‘«In view of the different pronunciations pertaining to the same signs in English 
and German, I have taken the liberty to put down such English words as contain 
the sound required for these statistics. It is understood that all replies to the 
questions may be made in the English language. 

“T further make free to inform you of a class of associations which have come to 
light only since these questions were first started. It has appeared that in many 
cases the tone-keys associate with colors. For instance: C major is seen as white; 
D major as yellow; D flat major, golden; E major, green; G minor, dark red; 
C minor, gray, ete. At the same time, passages are to be found in some musical 
works, which may appear to be influenced in the choice of keys by such associations. 
Thus, Haydn, in his ‘‘ Creation,” after the words, ‘‘ And there was Light !’’ brings 
in the C-major chord, having previously painted the chaos in C minor. Similarly, 
in his ‘“‘Seasons,”’ the fogs of winter are sketched in C minor. The association 
of the tone-keys with colors being thus of quite immediate interest for experi- 
mental sthetics, I beg you to direct your attention also to this matter. Should 
you consider the undertaking a proper one for a small notice in your journal, Prof. 
Fechner will certainly be very grateful. It is, of course, left altogether to your 
own inclination whether you care to collect the observations and information thus 
drawn out, in larger circles of interested persons, for your own use, or whether you 
will cause them to be sent to the address on the enclosed cover, so as to reach Prof. 
Fechner directly.” 

Tone and Color. 

It is a well-known fact that many persons associate colors with 
vowels ; frequently it happens, also, that the major and minor keys 
of tones, and also temperaments, are associated with vowels. It 
would be, in many respects, interesting to know whether there is any 
regularity in these phenomena; but only a very extensive compila- 
tion of statistics can make this known. 

Prof. Fechner, who has exerted himself for a long time to fix 
zesthetical laws empirically, has appealed to the Academical Philo- 
sophical society to aid him in gathering the necessary material. 
Authorized by the society, the undersigned take the liberty to sub- 
mit to you the enclosed sheet of questions. 

In explanation, we add the following : — 

1. Colors include black, white, and mixed colors. It is desirable 
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that any particular shading —if any — be also specified, e.g., metal- 
lic, dim, glossy. 

2. For the sake of clearness it is well to designate the species of 
tones (major and minor), and also the temperaments (sanguine, 
choleric, melancholic, and phlegmatic), merely by their first letter, 
using capitals for the former, and small letters for the latter. 

3. A special sheet is enclosed for any other associations —as, for 
instance, of numbers, temperaments, connections of diphthongs and 
consonants with colors, etc. 

4. Of course, it is also of importance to ascertain the percentage 
of such persons as have no association at all. We request them to 
sign their names and address on the second enclosed sheet. 

5. We beg that, on all three sheets, the occupation and place of 
residence be added to the signature. 

Prof. Fechner desires, in general, only the judgment of cultured 
persons. The codperation of ladies will be specially valuable to him. 
It is understood that only such associations are to be inserted as 
arise unforced of themselves, and without systematic reflection. 

Should the interest in this matter grow in your circle, further sheets 
are at your service. 

Allow us to remark, in conclusion, that a speedy return of the 


sheets will be very agreeable to Prof. Fechner. We request you 
to use the enclosed envelope for that purpose. 
At the instance of Prof. Fechner, the commission of the Aca- 
demic Philosophical Society. 
[Signed by] GEORGE WENDEL, Stud. Arch. 
Morirz Wrrtn, Stud. Philos. 
Apotr Forstrik, Stud. Math. 


Lerezic, February, 1879. 


[These tables require information in regard to correspondence of 
color, major or minor, and temperament in respect to each of the 
following vowel-sounds: a (as heard in ah, calm), e (English long-a- 
sound, as heard in shade, hail, or they), i (English long-e-sound, as 
heard in scene, sheep, fatigue), 0 (as in hope, note, cloak), u or vo 
(as in rule=oo in fool, pool), a (in back, bad, shall), u Cin hut, 
gun, luck), a or au (as in fall, naughi, talk). 

Any persons who feel an interest in the question will confer a 
favor by making the experiments indicated, and collecting the infor- 
mation in a tabular form and transmitting the same to the editor of 
THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PutLosopHy, or An dem Akademisch- 
Philosophischen Verein, Leipzig, Germany. — Ep. } 
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RAPHAEL’S “SCHOOL OF ATHENS.” 


In the year 1508, Julius II., the haughty and violent conqueror of 
Bologna, was in the fifth year of his pontificate, and at the very acme 
of his destiny. His warlike deeds had established his reputation as 
an earthly ruler, and the keys of St. Peter, which he held, were the 
indisputable sign of his spiritual authority. Although no lover of 
art for art’s sake, his ostentatious mind, seeking to perpetuate itself, 
accepted that as the nearest road, and the number and character of 
his works have stamped him one of the greatest figures of the 
Renaissance. Already St. Peter’s, his glory and his crown, was far 
advanced, and Bramante, its architect, stood high enough in favor to 
be one of his chief advisers. Michael Angelo was engaged in con- 
structing for him a tomb, ona plan which, had it been completed, 
would have put all former efforts of the kind to shame, and have 
driven all future artists to despair. Julius was happy in the posses- 
sion of the first architect and sculptor of his time, and his glory 
seemed like to live again, fresh and green, in their works. 

It is said that Bramante conceived a jealousy of the sculptor; he 
feared that Michael Angelo’s project would eclipse his own; he looked 
with an eye of some thing stronger even than disapprobation upon the 
work which was destined to be enshrined within his own. Casting 
about for a means of supplanting him, he bethought himself of his 
townsman, Raphael, the young artist of Urbino. He presented him 
to the old pope, and asked for him the task of painting the unfinished 
stanze of the pontifical palace. Julius II. was ravished at sight of 
the young and graceful painter, and, satisfied with the account of his 
fame, ‘‘ caused all other painting to be effaced, and gave him the im- 
mensity of the Vatican to decorate.’’ 

Raphael d’Urbino, the first painter of all time, was now at the 
flowering time of his genius. He had gradually disentangled himself 
from the net of Perugino’s influence ; he had passed through the stage 
of his subjection to Fra Bartolommeo, and was now ready to stand 
forth in the might of his own unapproachable genius — a genius which 
had no flaw in the early development, no stain of vain-glory in its 
onward progress. Beside that ‘fire off the altar ’’ with which he had 
been touched by nature, he was presented by the Fates with the two 
best gifts they have in their power to confer on man; he was born 
well and died early —died in the zenith of his powers and of his 
fame. 

Art, beauty, and grace were his by legitimate inheritance. Born of 
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an artist father, whose devotion to his art, whose high sense of the 
artist’s calling, is best expressed by his own words: ‘‘ Care never 
weighs so cruelly as on a man already laden with the magnificent bur- 
den of art, a burden which would be heavy even for the shoulders of 
an Atlas;’’ he had for a mother one whose best epitaph was, ** She 
made her husband’s life happy.’’ Added to this, she was so lovely 
that Giovanni often used her and his beloved young son as models 
for his Holy Families. Thus Raphael imbibed, with his earliest 
breath, his taste, his grace, his beauty of mind and of person. His 
first years were passed in an atmosphere of love, beauty. and sweet- 
ness, and amid all the refinements and ennoblements of art. He here 
learned of his father to paint those images of maternal love which 
haunted his imagination through life, and which he ever labored to 
embody, passing onward through every grade of excellence, until at 
last his conquering brush gave to the world, as its lasting inheritance, 
that apotheosis of all that is loveliest and purest in womanhood and 
childhood, transfigured by all that is most divine in nature and in 
God, the Madonna di San Sisto. 

We have listened long, we must still continue to listen, to the futile 
comparison of Raphael with Michael Angelo. We must hear one 
rated as to his repose, the other as to his power, forgetful all the 
while that there is a power in the calm of a summer sea, that has no 
thought of the tempest; and another power of the calm after the 
storm, the sea of which is as motionless, as still as the other, but 
whose quiet wave broods over the wreck of brave barks and loving 
hearts which lie deep beneath its shimmering surface. Michael 
Angelo’s repose is a conquered peace. He is the only artist who has 
united the deed to its consequence; who has rounded the circle, so 
that we can find in all his great works the power that comes of a free- 
will acknowledging necessity. Raphael’s is the repose of a soul that 
has never sinned. Not for him the conflicts and the questionings, 
not for him the doubt and surmise ; he is safely anchored, and his faith 
is sure. 

Raphael’s art was his whole life. He lived for a time in Florence, 
amid the contentions of Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, and the lesser 
artists, without a thought of engaging in their disputes, only seeking 
to learn of them their methods, and always endeavoring to perfect 
‘ himself. At Urbino he was an habitué of the court—one of the 
most brilliant of the time, full of lovely women and gifted men — at 
whose feasts and revelries he was ever a welcome guest. But we find 
him chiefly delighting in the conversations upon Plato and the Ideal 
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philosophy, carried on between Count Cagliostro and Pietro Bembo — 
conversations which he carried long in his mind, the close attention 
which he paid them yielding a rich harvest at a later time. In Rome, 
received everywhere, and himself a centre of admirers, of pupils, 
and of friends; living in the midst of all the angry passions, the 
sensuality, and the restless misery of the full Renaissance; living 
during the progress of the most tragic events, while Italy was being 
overrun by stranger hordes and enslaved by foe and friend alike, he 
still kept on his quiet way, accepting as his mission the glorious work 
of rounding off and completing the noble circle of Italian painters — 
of leaving to after ages the benediction of perfect beauty and of holy 
peace. 

The first work put into the hands of Raphael, on his arrival at 
Rome, was the task of decorating the walls of the Stanza della Sig- 
natura. This was already partially accomplished, and some artists 
were still at work on it when Pope Julius placed it in the hands of 
Raphael, desiring him to do what he thought best with it. He re- 
tained some of the lesser ornamentation of the ceiling, but the walls 
he caused to be cleared for his own work. On each of these four 
walls he painted a large picture, averaging 16x26 feet, which 
accommodated itself to the shape of the room, and had for subject, 
respectively, Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and Jurisprudence. Of 
the other three, though each great in its kind, and having each its 
host of admirers, we shall not speak. We shall direct our attention 
solely to Philosophy, or, as it is more commonly called, the ‘* School 
of Athens.’’ 

Viewed only as a work of art, the School of Athens will chal- 
lenge comparison with the most ambitious attempts of its own creator, 
or of any other artist. Its beauty and finish; its magnificent archi- 
tecture, so superbly drawn that the illusion of distance and of light 
is perfect ; the grace, ease, and variety, both of movement and of rest, 
exhibited in the figures, are all unique. But this is the smallest part 
of its excellence. It is as the epitome of Greek philosophy that it 
clainis our deepest attention. We have here mapped out, as it 
were, before us, the whole complex product of Greek thought. 

Assembled in the atrium of a noble edifice, built in the earliest, and 
therefore the purest, Renaissance style, we behold the representatives 
of every phase of Greek philosophy, that wonderful plant which 
grew up in a night, as it were, and bore its fruit for the ages. Each 
group or circle, eomplete in itself, is related to all that precede and 
to all that follow; and thus these interlacing circles form, together, 
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the one great round which is itself but a moment in the circling 
movement of human thought. 

The Greek philosophy, counting from its earliest appearance down 
to its latest outcome (the noble school of exact science at Alexandria), 
may be divided into three phases: the material, the speculative, and 
the scientific. In Raphael’s work, the first and third, as merely 
physical, occupy the lower level; the speculative appears, by right, 
upon the platform above. Like the ‘‘closed circle, ending in its 
beginning,’’ which we are told typifies philosophy, this circle may be 
broken anywhere. But in the logical sequence we shall begin with 
the earliest exponents, and so make our progression ‘‘in time.’’ 

The lonely dreamer, who occupies the first place at the left, is 
Heraclitus. He is the representative of the Ionian school, which 
counted Thales, the father of Greek philosophy, as its founder. 
This school accepted as its mission the search after the beginning of 
things, and was thoroughly cosmogonal. As a material philosophy, 
having not yet reached a standpoint higher than that derived from 
sensation, it necessarily attached itself to a material element — water, 
air, fire—as its first principle. But it was the first effort of Greek 
thought to realize itself, and in that lies its deep meaning. 

Leaning on a pedestal, a stylus in his hand, a tablet resting beside 
him, he appears immersed in thought. No disciple or friend attends 
him. The ‘‘Obscure’’ finds, in his own day, no one to sympathize 
with his doctrine. Vainly endeavoring to make intelligible the great 
thought that fills his soul, he ponders ceaselessly his own enigma: 
‘* All is and is not; for though it does indeed come into being, yet it 
forthwith ceases to be.’’ ‘*On the same stream we embark and 
embark not, we are and we are not!’’ 

In strange contrast with this solitary thinker, we see next Pytha- 
goras, surrounded by his disciples and his friends. Their number 
and eager attention prove unquestionably the popularity of his exoteric 
doctrine, while the disciple at his right (probably Archytas), peering 
over his shoulder and copying diligently in a large book, is a subtile 
reminder that he had an esoteric one as well: ‘* Not unto all should ~ 
all be made known.”’ Still seeking after the first principle of things, 
and wavering between water, air, fire, the Greek mind hungered for 
something solid and unvarying on which it might make its stand. 
Pythagoras, founder of the Italian school, thought he had discovered 
this in Number. His aim was to bring harmony into creation. 
Aristotle says: *‘He concluded that the elements of Numbers are 
the elements of things, and that the whole heaven is a harmony and 
a Number.’’ The young man, holding a tablet on which music is 
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noted, reminds us of his maxim: ‘* The nature and energy of Num- 
bers may be traced, not only in divine and demonic things, but in 
human works and words everywhere, and in all works of art, and in 
music.’’ ‘The woman behind, seen only in profile, refers to his es- 
timation, — extraordinary at that day —of the importance of woman. 
Many women ranked among his disciples. This undoubtedly repre- 
sents his wife, Theano, who was herself a philosopher. The Arab 
leaning over his shoulder indicates the Arabic invention of figures, 
and the use made of them in arithmetical combinations of num- 
bers. 

These two systems, which form the first antithesis of the picture, 
form the first antithesis of philosophy. With Heraclitus, and the 
philosophers of his school, the earth is all in all; it is the centre of 
the system; the ground beneath their feet is the only reality. Pytha- 
goras looks abroad into the heavens and sees the sun, fixed and 
immovable, with all its train of. planets circling in majestic procession 
round it, singing as they go. Sensualism and Idealism in embryo! 

Back of Pythagoras, and seeming almost a part of his group, is 
Parmenides, chief of the Eleatics. He is placed near Pythagoras, as 
believing, like him, ‘‘a!l comes from One ;’’ but his inattention to 
him, and his pre-occupation, separate them widely — as did their 
doctrines. Parmenides’s ‘‘ Being is, and nothing is not,’’ is the 
foundation of pure thought. Of all the pre-Socratic schools, the 
Eleatic approached nearest to the heights of speculative inquiry, and 
Raphael has placed Parmenides nearest the platform — almost upon 
the first step. One of the strongest antitheses in the whole picture is 
to be found between Heraclitus and Parmenides. Heraclitus broods 
moodily and heavily ; his thought is clogged and weighed down by its 
gross material embodiment. Parmenides is calm, serene, beautiful 
(Raphael is said to have given him the features of his prince, 
Francesco Maria della Rovere) ; looking abroad from the heights he 
has scaled, his vision is far and unimpeded. 

Between Parmenides and Heraclitus, more in the foreground than 
Parmenides, but farther removed than Heraclitus and Pythagoras, is 
Anaxagoras. Standing directly below Socrates, he seems placed 
there partly to separate him from the physical school, which he held 
in such contempt, and partly to suggest the deep significance which 
Socrates was afterwards to give to the assertion of Anaxagoras: 
** Vods governs the world.’’ The infinite One Substance of the 
Ionians became in his hands the homeomerie. To express this, he 
is represented turning quite away from Heraclitus, but seems to be 
arguing with Pythagoras that, as ‘* without the One there could not 
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be the Many, so, with the Many only could there be One.’’ Though, 
with Anaxagoras, the One was not the Many, but the Moving Principle 
of the many. 

The group at the extreme left, and the last on the lower level, in- 
troduces us to Democritus. He embodies the final summing up of 
the material systems, both negatively and affirmatively. He rejected 
both the One and the Many, and declared Atoms, ‘‘ indivisible and 
intangible,’’ to be the primary elements. But the Atom, being in- 
divisible, is necessarily one; and being one, is necessarily self-ex- 
istent. He thus affirmed that the self-existent must be Cue; that 
there were many things existing; and also that the One could never 
be more than the One — never become the Many. It is not, however, 
as the atomic, but as the traditional ‘‘ laughing philosopher,’’ that 
Raphael has represented Democritus. We behold him crowned with 
ivy, and accompanied by boon companions, who believe, like him, 
that philosophy is the ‘‘ art of enjoying life;’’ his -jovial face and 
figure in strange contrast with the earnest, preoccupied air of his 
predecessors. At his left, a roguish child, whose sunny face is sud- 
denly clouded over at view of the serious company into which he has 
intruded, connects him with the old school of philosophy, whose 
systems were articles of faith. On his right, the old man presenting 
a babe typifies the senility of the material conception, which, in the 
person of Democritus, approaches its dissolution; but before its 
departure, presents, still in the person of Democritus, the new-born 
speculative insight. 

The age of Faith, in the Greek philosophy, closes with Democritus. 
Indeed, attempts have been made to identify him with the Sophists ; 
and his celebrated axiom, ‘‘ Either nothing is true, or what is true is 
not evident to us,’’ quoted by Aristotle, gives color to the theory. 
Certain it is that, by ascribing all our knowledge to sensation, and 
then affirming its (sensation’s) unreliability, he opened the way for 
the assertion that we have no criterion of truth. 

The negative phase of thought has its uses, and is as fully a part 
of the general movement as the affirmative. After a phase of phi- 
losophy has run its course and reached its highest point, it is neces- 
sary that it should pass away, not into oblivion, but to reissue as 
component part of the new doctrine. Before the new edifice can be 
raised, the old structure must be torn down — but not therefore anni- 
hilated. The worthless bricks, the plaster, and other débris must all 
be cleared away; but the solid and heavy stones of the foundation, 
the polished and sculptured mural tablets, will all be numbered and 
laid aside, ready for use by the new architect. The work of building 
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is slow, laborious, calm; tearing down is a wild act, full of move- 
ment, haste, and passion. The first group at the left of the platform 
represents the Sophists. They come hurriedly on the scene; they are 
in haste to proclaim their mission —to announce the utter vanity and 
uselessness of all philosophy. 

The Sophists had no school, properly so called ; no one great master, 
around whom all the rest revolved. It was rather a popular move- 
ment than a system. Accordingly, we see in our picture a group of 
three men, neither of whom appears to be especially prominent. The 
one who seems in the most violent haste, who enters half-clothed, 
his drapery fiuttering after him in resistance to his rapid advance, is 
Diagoras of Melos, whose desire to implant distrust of all precon- 
ceived ideas earned him an exile from Athens. More in the back- 
ground, his head and face alone visible, appears Gorgias of Leonti- 
num, whom Plato honored by making his name the title of one of his 
dialogues. The third figure represents Protagoras—probably the 
most representative name of the class. His celebrated dictum, 
‘*Man is the measure of all things,’’ which formulated the relativity 
of all knowledge, was the essence of the whole doctrine. Pointing 
to the next circle, which includes Socrates and his pupils, while turn- 
ing to his companions, he connects the two groups, and seems to 
indicate the war which was to be waged between them. 

We have now reached the central point of the picture, the highest 
effort of Greek philosophy, represented by the great triune — Socra- 
tes, Plato, Aristotle. Occupying the central and highest point — en- 
shrined, as it were, in the temple itself, each surrounded by his own 
pupils, — they seem separate, but are really one. 

The Greek mind, baffled in its expected results from physics, had 
sunk for a moment in the slough of scepticism. Only for a moment: 
too energetic to remain there long, it shook itself free and turned its 
attention to morals. Socrates aimed to withdraw the mind from what 
seemed to him to be the utterly barren contemplation of the 
phenomena of nature, and to turn its regard on its own phenomena. 
He believed every man has within himself the germs of knowledge, 
and the only way by which man can conquer truth is to struggle 
valorously with himself for its possession. Hegel says of him: 
** Socrates is celebrated as a teacher of morality, but we should 
rather call him the inventor of morality. The Greeks had a mo- 
rality of custom; but Socrates undertook to teach them what moral 
virtues and duties were. The moral man is not merely he who wills 
and does that which is right — not the merely innocent man — but he 
who has the consciousness of what he is doing. Socrates, in assign- 
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ing to insight, to conviction, the determination of men’s actions, 
posited the individual as capable of a final moral decision, in contra- 
position to country and customary morality, and thus manifested a 
revolutionary aspect towards the Athenian State; for the peculiarity 
of this State was, that customary morality was the form in which its 
existence was moulded —an inseparable connection of Thought with 
actual life. But when, on account of the giving utterance to that 
principle, which was advancing to recognition, Socrates is condemned 
to death, the sentence bears, on the one hand, the aspect of unim- 
peachable justice — inasmuch as the Athenian people condemns its 
deadliest foe —but, on the other hand, that of a deeply tragical 
character, inasmuch as the Athenians had to make the discovery that 
what they reprobated in Socrates had already struck firm root among 
themselves, and that they must be pronounced guilty or innocent with 
him.”’ 

We see him here, the centre of a motley crowd, ‘‘ seeking for the 
meaning of the oracle.’’ He is now interrogating one of those arti- 
ficers whom he acknowledged ‘‘knew things which he did not.’’ 
Alcibiades, dressed in complete armor, stands opposite. His fixed 
look, his eager, breathless attention, prove that he will soon be obliged 
** to stop his ears, and flee away as fast as possible, lest he should 
sit down beside him and grow old listening to his talk.’’ To the right 
of Alcibiades, Aschines, the plebeian Athenian orator, warns off the 
approaching Sophists, and at the same time connects his circle with 
the one preceding. To the left of Aschines, and directly behind the 
artisan, is Crito, always the fast friend of Socrates; his benefactor 
when, removing him from his uncongenial occupation in the marble- 
cutter’s yard, he had him educated ; his disciple in later life, and his 
executor when dead. 

Leaning on a stylobate, and watching his master eagerly, is 
Xenophon. He seems, though, to be intent, rather upon the man 
than upon his words. He is thinking, ‘‘ Knowing him, of a truth, 
to be such a man as I have described ; so pious towards the gods, as 
never to undertake any thing without first consulting them; so just 
towards men, as never to do any injury, even the very slightest, to 
any one, whilst many and great were the benefits he conferred on all 
with whom he had any dealings; so temperate and chaste, as not to 
indulge any appetite or inclination at the expense of whatever was 
modest and becoming; so prudent, as never to err in judgment of 
good or evil, nor wanting the assistance of others to discriminate 
rightly concerning them; so able to discourse upon, and define with 
the greatest accuracy, not only those points of which we have been 
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speaking, but likewise every other, and, looking, as it were, into the 
minds of men, discover the very moment for reprehending vice or 
stimulating to the love of virtue; experiencing, as I have done, all 
these excellencies in Socrates, I can never cease considering him as 
the most virtuous and most happy of mankind. But if there is any 
one who is disposed to think otherwise, let him go and compare 
Socrates with any other, and afterwards let him determine.’’ 

More in the background appear Aristippus and Euclid of Megara, 
two of the most eminent of Socrates’s disciples — after Plato — who 
founded schools. The nearest one, who is represented as an old 
man, is Aristippus of Cyrene. He specified Pleasure as the infinite 
Good; but believed that, in order to secure the highest pleasure, it 
was necessary to temper enjoyment with moderation. Directly be- 
hind him is Euclid. The Megaric school was a mixture of the Eleatic 
and Socratic. Euclid accepted the One which is known only to 
Reason, but announced that One to be the Good. This One Good 
was the only true existence; all else is phenomenal and transitory. 

Occupying the central and highest position is the double group, 
with Plato and Aristotle in the centre. Plato is represented as an 
old man, with flowing white beard and hair. Aristotle is in the prime 
of manhood. Plato marks the highest point of speculative philos- 
ophy; Aristotle, though still a speculative thinker, is the summit from 
which was to flow the clear stream of positive science. 

Democritus embodied the first resumé of Greek philosophy ; Plato, 
the second. Plato was the heir of the accumulated riches of the 
ages. He collected, enlarged, and improved upon the thoughts of all 
his predecessors, and, adopting their leading features, applied to them 
the Socratic method — Definitions, Analysis, and Induction. Like his 
master, he made the investigation of universals his specialty. Dia- 
lectics, with him, was the science of Universals. This science was 
not confined solely to subjective things, but occupied itself with 
what were the only real existences— Ideas. His doctrine of Ideas 
was the centre of his system, around which his other speculations — 
as to Reminiscence, Metempsychosis, God, the World — revolved. 
Standing erect, a large book—to denote his voluminous writing — 
in his hand, he points upward to that celestial region which he con- 
sidered the home of Ideas, the seat of Existence itself. and which 
he was ‘‘ constantly, to the best of his powers, occupied in trying to 
recollect.’’ 

On the right of Plato are arranged the Academicians. Speusippus, 
his sister’s son, who succeeded him in the conduct of the Old Acad- 
emy, is nearest the spectator. Leaning on his shoulder, his face 
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turned from us, is Xenocrates, who succeeded Speusippus (339 
B. C.). These two carried out the principles of their master, and 
illustrated and defended his doctrines. The Middle Academy is 
represented by Arcesilaus, who developed the doctrine of the uncer- 
tainty of sensuous impressions and the nothingness of human knowl- 
edge. His face exhibits the sweet temper for which he was 
renowned. The next figure is in strong contrast; this shows us 
Carneades, the founder of the New Academy, the subtile rhetorician, 
who was largely tinged with Cynicism. Back of him, and almost 
concealed by his tall figure, is Philo of Larissa, the avant courier 
of Neo-Platonism. 

On the left of Plato, we see the one whom he himself characterized 
so well: ‘‘Aristotle is the Mind of my school.’’ The pupil was no 
slavish imitator of his master. Receiving gladly and cherishing ten- 
derly all that he learned of him, he yet dared to disagree on some 
points of his philosophy, and, by so doing, struck out a new pathway 
for himself. He opposed Plato’s theory of Ideas, and we see him 
here engaged in dispute. Plato has just proclaimed that Ideas, and 
Ideas alone, have any existence. Aristotle replies, ‘‘I tell thee, 
Plato, my master, thou art wrong — radically wrong. Far be it from 
me to deny the subjective existence of Ideas; on the contrary, I con- 
sider them the very materials of science. But to give them an ob- 
jective existence, is merely to perpetuate an empty and _ poetical 
metaphor.’’ The real existence with him was Thought, the activity 
of Divine Reason —God himself. ‘*God, as the Absolute Unmoved 
Eternal Substance, is Thought. The Universe is a thought in the 
mind of God.’’ Itis ‘*God passing into activity, but not exhausted 
in the act.’’ Aristotle made science possible by proclaiming experi- 
ence to be its basis; by directing man to the observation of nature. 
He did not, therefore, eliminate Reason, but made of it the architect 
of science. Hegel has abundantly proved that, ‘‘ although Aristotle 
laid more stress upon experience than did Plato, yet he also ex- 
pressly taught that Reason alone could form science.”’ 

Ranged on the left of Aristotle, and opposed to the Academicians, 
are the Peripatetics— over against the moralists, the natural philos- 
ophers. Theophrastus, the foremost of the line, was first a pupil of 
Plato, but subsequently became the favorite of Aristotle, who made 
him his heir. Standing next him, with an arm thrown around his 
neck, is Strato of Lampsacus, who followed Theophrastus as con- 
ductor of the Lyceum. These two were the natural philosophers, 
par excellence, of the school. Theophrastus, according to Cicero, 
attributed a character of divinity to the heavens, and to all astronom- 
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ical systems; Strato declared that. what is called God, Intelligence, 
Divine Power, was nothing more than the power of nature, deprived 
of all consciousness of itse!f; that every thing is explained by the 
necessary connection of causes and effects, by the poise and coun- 
terpoise of nature. The third represents Aristoxenes, the musician, 
who regarded the soul as a vibration of the body. Peering over his 
shoulder is Diczearchus, who taught there was no soul; what we call 
by that name was nothing else than life, equally diffused throughout 
all bodies. To the right of Aristoxenes is Eudemus of Rhodes, cele- 
brated as an editor and commentator, as well as a disciple of Aris- 
totle. Lycon, the third conductor of the Lyceum, and Aristo, the 
fourth, follow in succession. 

Back of this row, in allusion to the designation Peripatetics, we 
see two philosophers, who seem to be walking swiftly, while engaged 
in close conversation. There is a touch of the ludicrous in this little 
piece of naturalism. And in the next figure-—the young man who 
indicates the Eclecticism about to commence, whose irresistibly comic 
hurry is manifested by his unstable position (he stands on one leg- 
with the other crossed, and writes, resting the tablet on his knee), and 
his hair waving aside — Raphael must have had a premonition of the 
modern newspaper reporter. 

The disciples of Socrates were of two different orders: those — 
and Plato is the only true example of this order — who understood, 
who carried out the whole of his philosophical method, and those 
who were more attracted by his views of morality, his ethical tenden- 
cies. We have seen how, in the Megaric school, the abstract Good 
of Socrates was identified with the Eleatic One: and how, in the 
Cyrenaic school, it was represented by the concrete, Pleasure. The 
Cynical and Epicurean schools, though antipodal in their tenden- 
cies, were developments of the same idea. Cynicism consisted in 
the absolute renunciation of all worldly pleasure, of all bodily desires. 
It was a subjugation of the body by the mind. Its devotees find 
their parallel only in the hermits and ascetics of later times. To go 
clothed in the scantiest excuse for raiment, to eat barely sufficient 
to ward off starvation, to wallow in filth, and to live, to act, and to 
to talk with the most brutal coarseness, was to live a life of virtue, was 
be free of sin, and was to have a mind unclogged in its free development. 

To this vile doctrine is opposed the elevated one of Epicurus— 
elevated in itself, though seduced into base uses — of the right employ- 
ment of all the faculties, a rigid temperance the only rule. His 
doctrine was not an art of Truth. He could not scale those airy 
heights where Socrates, Plato, Aristotle dwelt serene, but he created 
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the noblest of all the arts of Life. Over his ‘‘Garden”’ in Athens 
might have been written the noble aphorism of Goethe, ‘* Think of 
Living.’’ Democritus had a glimpse of this high thought, Aristippus 
saw it ‘* darkly,’’ too, but to Epicurus is due its embodiment — to 
his followers, alas, its prostitution. 

Perhaps the finest episode of the picture, certainly the strongest 
antithesis, is the contrast of Cynicisn and Epicureanism, as repre- 
sented by their chief exponents. Lying negligently upon the middle 
step (Raphael was no ascetic) is Diogenes of Sinope. His eyes 
fixed upon a tablet which he holds in his hand, he is absorbed in 
thought. His drapery is scanty and poor, but he has not yet reached 
the lowest point of his voluntary destitution; his bowl stands on the 
step beside him. Mounting the steps we see a young man, hand- 
somely dressed. He has heard of the congress of philosophers, it 
seems, and has come hither to seek a master. Meeting a stranger 
(Epicurus, also richly dressed) descending, he inquires of him, 
‘* Who is the greatest teacher here? Surely this man, who exhibits 
so much contempt for all the luxuries and gauds of life; who, soli- 
tary, has no need of companionship.’’ Epicurus points to the trium- 
virate above, telling him not to stop on the way, but seek always the 
highest good; and bids him not to trust too much to an appearance 
whose only characteristic may be its singularity. We seem almost to 
hear the echo of words like unto these of Emerson: ‘‘It is easy in 
the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own; but the great man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps, with perfect sweetness, the independence of solitude.”’ 

We have seen how the first physical speculations, the utter reliance 
on sensation, had been thrust aside; and how there had followed a 
feeling of the unreliability of all knowledge. From that moment Scep- 
ticism took firm hold of the Greek mind. Indeed, it must have been 
latent there from the first; for, who ever begins to inquire until he 
has first learned to doubt? Socrates himself was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the utter uselessness of all outward knowledge that he 
was forced to turn his attention inward, thus again making man, 
though in a new sense, ‘‘ the measure of all things.’? The Sophists 
discovered the weak points of the old belief, and, having discovered 
them, they attacked and demolished them. Plato, coming after, ac- 
cepted so much of their conclusions, and, on the ruins of sense- 
perception — built up his Ideal theory. Aristotle successfully com- 
bated that; and Pyrrho, with his absolute scepticism in regard to all 
speculative thought, was the result. 

XIII — 27 
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Pyrrho declared that though Plato and Aristotle, who contained 
between them all that there was of speculative philosophy, asserted 
that Reason was the criterion of Truth, they failed to see that Reason, 
too, was in need of a criterion. His uncertainty drove him so far as 
to proclaim, ‘*‘ We assert nothing,—no, not even that we assert 
nothing.’’ In the picture, he stands to the left of the young man 
representing Eclecticism. Leaning against the base of a column, 
he gazes contemptuously across the circle of speculative thinkers, 
and pities their easy credulity. 

It is impossible not to notice the scattered appearance of this side 
of the platform. The woes of Greece, consequent upon her subju- 
gation, were telling upon her philosophy as well as upon her art and 
political institutions. The short and brilliant dominion of Macedonia 
was in itself a subjugation for Greece proper, and with Aristotle 
the glory of the Greek speculative philosophy ended. His immediate 
and best-beloved disciples earned the sobriquet of ‘‘ Natural Philos- 
ophers.’’ There is no reason to quarrel with the result. Greek phi- 
losophy had made use of all the material in its possession. Aristotle, 
though a very erudite man, the most learned of his time, was obliged, 
again and again, to depart from his method for the pitiful reason 
that he did not know enough; he did not possess ‘‘a sufficient 
number of experiences.’’ It was necessary that science should make 
new discoveries in order that philosophy might make a new syn- 
thesis. 

To the left of Pyrrho stands Zeno. His doctrine did not absolutely 
deny to man the right to speculative endeavor, but inculcated, above 
every thing else, a virtuous activity. Man must live to be virtuous, 
to do brave deeds, to be a Man, in the true Latin sense of the word 
(vir-tus). This is what turns his body away from his Grecian com- 
patriots, though his face, turned towards them, connects him with 
the passing phase. Stoicism is more the philosophy of old Rome 
than of Greece. ‘ 

At the extreme right of the platform we see a philosopher who ap- 
proaches leaning upon a staff, and closely followed by another, whose 
head and face alone appear. This must represent Plotinus and Pro- 
clus, the fervent mystics, who, having learned of Christianity the 
transcendence of the Deity, return, leaning upon it as a staff, to the 
old Greek form of Thought. 

The youth who appears to be running away typifies the passage of 
the speculative. But we are consoled to see he is only a youth. 
The babe which we saw presented by the old man of the material 
phase has scarcely grown to manhood. He leaves the scene with 
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the old civilization, but we shall meet him again. With the modern 
civilization, modern philosophy was born. 

We descend now to the lower level—the circle must end in its 
beginning. ‘The whole round of philosophy must be traversed. 
Scepticism, which set aside the material philosophy, has done the 
same for the speculative. But, though it has announced that we 
can know nothing of the real Existences, it does not deny that what 
we know of appearances may be true of them as appearances; and 
the next step is to observe and classify phenomena. Thus science 
is born. There are two ways in which a phenomenon is viewed: it 
may be considered as caused by a power which is outside of the ob- 
ject; or, the effect may be viewed as the gradual development of a 
power which is inherent in the object. The first is typical of the 
natural man, of the earlier stages of civilization, and is represented 
in our picture by the material schools. ‘The second is only possible 
when, after a long series of painful studies and experiences, man has 
learned to trace an effect through its chain of causes, and is typified 
by science. 

Science, as represented in the ‘* School of Athens,’’ is purely mathe- 
matical; and that is the only aspect in which we can suppose Raphael 
to have been conversant with it. We see gathered together, explain- 
ing each his subject — as we might have seen themin the Museum at 
Alexandria —the professors of Geography (almost wholly mathe- 
matical at that day), Astronomy, and Geometry. The two figures 
holding globes in their hands represent Eratosthenes and Ptolemy ; 
both distinguished —the former as an astronomer, the latter as a 
geographer. Ptolemy is depicted wearing kingly robes and a crown, 
probably to suggest the line of kings (of the same name) whose 
munificence made of the Museum a model for all future colleges. 
Raphael has introduced himself, and his master Perugino, in this 
group. We can imagine how they, as every one else, were interested 
in the tidings which spread through Eurepe, during the period of their 
connection, of the wonderful discovery of Columbus. At the time, 
too, of Raphael’s arrival in Rome, Copernicus had but lately resigned 
his chair of mathematics in that city. And could Raphael have failed 
to hear— even lost in his-art as he was—some account of the 
mighty theory afterwards to be so nvised abroad? 

The last group introduces us to Euclid, the most illustrious name 
in Geometry. Raphael has here portrayed his friend, Bramante, ex- 
plaining a problem to a group of attentive pupils. In this group 
we can trace a likeness to the four chief attitudes of Thought pre- 
sented by the whole great circle: the first, who kneels before the 
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tablet, eager and earnest, but, despite all his efforts, unable to seize 
the demonstration, might symbolize the material philosophy, seeking 
in vain to solve the Problem of the Universe; the second, who leans 
against him, typifies the utmost height of the speculative, which, gaz- 
ing on the everlasting Existences themselves, through them solves 
the Problem ; the third, also kneeling, sees and understands the Ap- 
pearances, and thinks he knows the Truth; he turns to speak of it to 
the fourth, who appears lost in ecstasy at the revelation he receives. 

Having arranged the grouping, the expression, the tout ensemble of 
his characters, Raphael must have felt somewhat at a loss for a fitting 
scene in which to place them. The groves, the walks, the porches, 
the gardens, even the river banks were all occupied. Pausing only 
for a moment to consider the concrete element he had to locate, he 
placed them, fitly, at the entrance of a structure, built in that style 
which is itself the concretest expression in architecture. On the one 
side, as presiding deity, he placed the sculptured image of Apollo, 
the god of inspiration, and of high endeavor; on the other, Min- 
erva, the genius of wisdom, science, and practical life. 

To us, who have followed Raphael so far, who have been his com- 
panions, as it were, in his search after the Beautiful and the True, 
how utterly vain and idle it would seem to be told of his authority 
for this or that part of his work; of the books he read, or had read 
to him; of the instruction he received from Bembo and Cagliostro. 
What we know, without the telling, is, that the baser metal of their 
information, whether much or little, turned to purest gold at the mere 
touch of the philosopher’s stone of his genius. 


GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 
Sr. Louis, March, 1879. 


WEEDS. 


Was it the devil sowed the weeds, 
As once was writ in ancient creeds? 
Wilding sisters of the flowers, 
Unnursed save by sun and showers, 
Saved from year to year without care, 
We know not how nor can tell where, 
Often they make the heart so glad 
We cannot think the Fiend all bad. 

As saith St. Augustine — 

I forget page and line — 

Once he was fair and fine; 
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Composed of purest sky and air, 
And of all intellect the heir. 
Doubtless, of these a little dower 
He saved from Eden’s.ruined bower, 
And wieldeth with imperfect power. 
The weed is a dethroned flower; 
It grows, it leaves, it blooms, unsought 
By man, and dies without his thought, 
And often minds me it must have 
Another life itself to save. 
A wanderer from Paradise, 
Where once it grew to glad all eyes, 
And happy in its own sweet ease, 
It now itself nor us can please. 
Two things alone escaped the curse, 
The flowers, and high, immortal verse ; 
But man and weeds together driven 
Beyond the portal of that heaven, 
Together strive to right their wrong, 
One by man’s love, and man by song. 
Beside the garden wall 
They hide until the Fall 
Scatters their million seeds ; — 
How safe a wild thing breeds! 
While o’er all earthly fields men flock 
To find and nurse some choicest stock, 
Rearing slow some growth triumphant, 
As nothing could their proud craft daunt, 
Storm, stealthy slug, or drought, or frost 
Undo their work, and all is lost. 
Weeds fail not, parcel of that might 
Beyond our power to wrong or right. 
The weeds, the stars, the winds and sea 
Are self-preserved and wildly free ; 
All that is slave to mortal wills 
Shares in the curse of mortal ills. 
Nature hath set by rock and road 
The wild weed’s most secure abode; 
In spots where we so cften come, 
We see, nor envy them their room, 
That we whose hearts with nature meeting 
May find a pleasant, welcome greeting. 
So, Esther dear, with me and you, 
The meanest things shall have their due; 
The tares and thistles all be sweet, 
Nor to the Lord perhaps unmeet ; — 
Run child, and on His altar lay 
This bunch of weeds we pulled to-day. 


JoHN ALBEE. 
NEW CASTLE, N. H., August, 1879. 
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Tue Principies oF ScrencE; a Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. By W. 
Stan ey Jevons, LL.D., Prof. of Polit. Econ, in University College, London. 
Second edition, revised. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
8vo., pp. 786. 

The school of English Positivists is steadily strengthening its claim to be re- 
garded as the most distinctly characteristic of the time. While Mill and Lewes 
have shaped its philosophy, Bain has written its psychology, and Clifford and 
Harrison have given eloquent utterance to its polemics; and this work of 
Prof. Jevons carries its logic well on towards completeness. Like all positive 
work, it is conducted in the methods of modern physical science, with a wealth of 
physical illustration and an elaborate avoidance of metaphysical discussion. To 
the opposite school of thinkers, the author’s neglect of the transcendental ques- 
tions of absolute being, and of the ultimate categories and relativities of thought, 
and similar topics, will seem a serious defect; but, even from their point of view, 
there are advantages in treating separately the parts of a subject, where they are 
as distinct as transcendental and applied logic. Students are more likely to object 
to the superabundance of scientific illustration, which gives a disproportionate 
bulk to the latter part of the volume, and, in spite of its interest, actually obscures 
the laws it is intended to make plain. In this second edition, so much of beauty 
and comfort has been sacrificed to economy in reducing the two tall volumes of 
the first edition to this one thick, but still expensive, little book, that one won- 
ders the more that omissions were not more frequent. The style, however, is 
simple, and very clear; the reasoning is carefully worked out, if not always quite 
profound, and the reading which filled the professor’s note-book has been wide and 
intelligent. That the book has received so much less attention here than in Eng- 
land, shows the difference between American thought, with its strong transcen- 
dental tendencies, and the scientific English school. 

The principle of quantification of the predicate is the basis of the new system. 
First shown by Sir William Hamilton, it remained for many years a barren tech- 
nicality. Mr. Mill, however, had shaken the power of the old syllogistic logic, by 
showing the narrowness of its limits and the insufficiency of its rules. But Mr. 
Mill was not a mathematician, and it seems to have required the special insight 
which mathematical training gives, to work out the abstractest symbolic forms of 
the laws of thought. This De Morgan and Boole had supplied, but encumbered, 
unfortunately, with so much obscurity and complexity as to make their essays of 
little use to the general student. It is easy to see, however, that it is their work 
that has made possible this volume of Prof. Jevons, which, notwithstanding 
some points on which it seems open to criticism, gives a definite, and, we think, a 
permanent shape to the logic with which he deals. 

This quantification of the predicate, by which the portion of the class to which 
the subject is said to belong is so exactly defined that the two terms connected by 
the copula are identical in extent, was of little value under the Aristotelian system 
of deduction simply by the inclusion of a thing in a class; for, when mere inclu- 
sion was shown, the argument was complete. But, in the new method, every pre- 
mise is an equation of exactly equivalent terms, and the reasoning is performed by 
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the substitution and combination of the terms, and thus the exact determination 
of the quantity of the terms becomes the means by which the operations of reason- 
ing are performed. 

In order to use the process readily and accurately, algebraic symbols, A, B, C, 
etc., are employed to represent the several classes, and the negative of each is 
represented by a, b,c, etc. It should always be remembered that a = 1 — A, and 
b=1—B, and that A +-a, and B-+-b, each=1. The most general form of 
equation is, that a class is precisely similar to another in some respect, or that it 
equals a part of that other. A =a part of B, or, as Mr. Jevons ingeniously writes 
it, A= AB. This is a more general form of equation than A= B, because the 
former may always be inferred from the latter, while the latter can only be in- 
ferred from the former in the special case that there is no part of B which is not 
A, a point left entirely uncertain by the first equation. This was, doutless, the 
reason for Aristotle’s adoption of the principle of inclusion in class as a basis for 
reasoning; though, unfortunately, the great Greek did not see that this was only 
a disguised and imperfect, though simple, and at times very convenient, form 
of reasoning by equations. There is a difficulty in handling these logical equa- 
tions, not found in ordinary algebra, however. This arises, in part, from the 
inverse ratio of connotation and denotation; so that, the more fully you describe a 
class of things, the fewer are the individuals to whom the description applies. B 
is a term of broader application than B C, as the denotation of B Cis only a part of 
that of B. For example: black cattle are only the black part of the class 
“cattle,” or the cattle part of the class “ black objects; ’’ and it makes no differ- 
ence whether we combine the class-marks as BC or CB, as they may be, in either 
case, read indifferently as the Bth part of the class C, or the Cth part of the 
class B, showing that the process, while nearly akin to both multiplication and 
division, is not identical with either. Another embarrassment arises from the fact 
that each quality appears as absolute unity, so that A= AA= AAA. ‘The con- 
sequences of these peculiar relations are hardly sufficiently shown by Prof. 
Jevons. Both addition and subtraction are readily performed. We can say, 
if A= AB, and B = BC, that A = ABC, or that A-++ B = AB 4+-BC =B (A+-C). 
Subtraction, however, can only be performed when the subtrahend is known to be 
present in the minuend, for B — C may be an impossible quantity. But you can 
certainly subtract BC from B, leaving Be, for B (C +-c) must always equal B; 

+ c equalling the whole of any thing. Moreover, subtracting a quantity is the 
same as multiplying by its negative, and B— C= Be. While you cannot multi- 
ply in astrict arithmetical sense, you can combine under quite similar Jaws, and 
from A= AB infer that AC= ABC; and, though it is not certain that either 
combined term actually exists, yet, if it does, the other must be composed of the 
same individuals. But you cannot reverse the process into division, and argue 
that, because AC = BC.:. A= B, for that is equivalent to arguing that because 
certain parts are alike, the wholes must be. Thus, logical relations cannot be ex- 
pressed by fractions unless they are numerical, and the Rule of Three is not 
applicable to them. On the other hand, you can simplify the statement, A = 
ABC, by eliminating directly either B or C. We do not think Prof. Jevons’s 
proof of this (p. 58) is sound, for it seems to involve the assumption of the point 
to be demonstrated, and one of the expressions he employs, ABC.C, seems to be 
self-condradictory, asserting at once that all of C and only a part are taken. The 
true proof is, simply, that A = ABC means that A has always the attribute B, and 
hence BA = A, and similarly as to C. The written demonstration the reader can 
easily make by adding ADC to each term, and reducing. 

Prof. Jevons’s treatment of disjunctive propositions is the least satisfactory part 
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of his work. He rejects altogether the symbol +-, which Boole employed, using 
-|- instead, not seeing that the +- symbol is, in many cases, not only true, but 
necessary to perform the reasoning; while there are also cases where -|+ is to be 
used, there being a very important difference in distinctions, which he is not aware 
of, though he seems on the point of reaching it on page 69. The first class is of 
the nature — men are fools or knaves— meaning that part are the one, and part 
the other. Algebraically expressed, it is, P (a part of) A= AB, and p (the rest 
of ) A= AC, whence; by addition (P +- p) A= A= AB+-AC. Its negative 
is not, as Prof. Jevons asserts, a single combined term, but has the general form, 
a=a(B-+-C)-+ be, and we only get his form, a= be, in the special case, when 
the premise is A= B +- C, matter is organic or inorganic, for instance. There 
are also other special forms, as, A=B-- AC— mammals are horses, or some 
other animals, for instance; and, A= B-+-C-- BC, etc. The abstract formula 
is, A= AB + AC, not for the reasons he advances, which are wholly unsound, 
but simply because it is the most general form, being true whether A is the part or 
the whole of B, or of C, or of both, while the others are true only in special cases. 

The other form of disjunction is of the kind— manis immortal, or a wretched 
failure — meaning that either all men are the one or al men are the other. The 
addition that we performed so easily before is only possible now with the condi- 
tion that the one or the other of the terms added shall become nothing. A= 
AB, or, A= AC, thus gives A= AB -+- AC, with the qualification that either 
AB or AC shall equal zero, or that both shall not be true at the same time, and 
the equation can best be written, A= AB -|- AC, to distinguish it from the other 
one, where the addition is real. The predicate is now really indeterminate, for 
B and C may not be equivalent, and you cannot infer from A = B -|- C, and D — 
B -|- C, that A = D, an inference which would have been perfectly correct in the 
first species of disjunction. This second species may, of course, also take the special 
forms of A=B -|- AC, and A= B -|- C, but A= AB -]- AC is again the general 
one. The negative of A= B -]- C is not a= be, as before, but a= b~|+c. The 
law of duality is of this second kind of disjunction, with the special qualification 
added that B+-C=1, orC=b. A=B-|- b gives then for its negative, a= b 
-|- B. But it cannot now be inferred from this that A= a, or that a0. In the 
first form the last of these conclusions would have followed, an inference not at all 
affected by the fact that a has always an existence in thought. The author’s diffi- 
culty on page 74, and, indeed, in the whole treatment of disjunctives, arises from 
his not seeing this, and attempting to combine in one form two species of argu- 
ment which follow very different laws. 

We have intentionally selected for comment the points which seem the most 
abstruse or imperfectly treated by the author, and the reader is not to suppose 
that the reasoning is, in general, so difficult. Most premises can be combined, 
and a conclusion reached in an exceedingly simple way, as Prof. Jevons shows. 
It is only, however, when all connotation is excluded but the one quality of num- 
ber, so that the denotation is supreme, and qualitative unity yields to quanti- 
tative division into similar parts, that the difficulties are avoided, and the full use 
of our mathematical powers is possible. 

Prof. Jevons proceeds, from his examination of equations of identity and of 
partial identity, to inference by indirect methods, and so to the laws of com- 
bination of the knowledge given by the premises; and it is at this point that his 
handling is most original and striking. He takes all the possible combinations in 
which the given terms or their absence can occur— sixteen, in the case of three 
classes, for example—and rejects from them any term that conflicts with the 
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premises, and he has thus left all the values which the given terms can have— 
one or more of which each must have, if it exist at all. The process becomes 
unmanageable when there are more than a few terms, from the great number 
of the possible combinations. But so simple is it in theory that he is actually 
able to construct a thinking-machine, so made that, give the premises, properly 
expressed, and it will immediately present all that can be inferred about them — 
an ingenious illustration of the automatic character of pure thought. The machine 
does not admit of any practical use outside the lecture-room, of course. 

From this he goes on to an analysis of the laws of combination and permutation, 
and their application to the laws of probability; and then examines the method 
of means and the imperfectly worked-out law of error, the theory of approxima- 
tion, and the use of analogy and hypothesis, and also of empirical observation 
and its classification and generalization; and he closes with a chapter on the 
limits of scientific method, which is interesting, if not quite exhaustive, showing 
a positivism so cautious as to doubt even the certainty of its own laws, and 
making room for, not only the belief in God, but the possibility and even the 
probability of miracles. Here he goes farther than most positivists will follow, 
perhaps, but all may be interested in these closing arguments, and, amongst them, 
especially in that which shows that the universe must be limited either in space 
ortime. There are many interesting points which we marked, but have not the 
space to examine; one, however, we must notice—the assertion that the sole 
test of a hypothesis is its agreement with fact. It is curious how common this 
misconception is of the character and tests of hypothesis, and it is especially 
singular in one not only so familiar with them, but so well acquainted with Mill and 
Hamilton. The tests which hypothesis must undergo are really twofold — con- 
gruence with facts and simplicity of form —the ability to explain the phenomena, 
and the use of the fewest arbitrary suppositions or unnatural elements. The 
theories of cataclysms in geology and of epicycles in astronomy will readily 
occur to the reader as cases where hypotheses which perfectly explained the facts 
have given place to other theories, only because they were of a less simple and 
natural character. But we do not wish to dwell upon the shortcomings of this 
able and valuable book. Prof. Jevons has given to the abstract laws of thought 
a form more general and simple than was before known, by an apparently sound 
method, and there has been no answer to him, so far as we are aware. Prof. 
Cairn’s objection, from a Kantian stand-point, that all argument from identical 
propositions is empty, because nothing is gained by what is, in fact, merely 
restating the subject in the form of a predicate, expressly and deliberately over- 
looks that, in Jevons’s equations A = AB, the predicate always asserts a new fact, 
B about A; and, notwithstanding the difficulties attending the use of these as yet 
imperfectly developed laws, they are shown to be competent, not only to give all 
the modes of the old logic, but to deduce more from the same premises, and to 
solve problems that it could not reach. Henry W. HoLianp. 


Anti-TuHeErstic THEorIES. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. By Robert Frnt, 
D.D., LL. D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 


The able author of ‘The Philosophy of History in Europe” appears before us 
in this volume, as the defender of Personal Theism, against Atheism and Pan- 
theism. There are ten lectures in this volume: (1) Atheism; (2) Ancient Mate- 
rialism; (3) Modern Materialism; (4) Contemporary, or Scientific Materialism ; 
(5) Positivism; (6) Secularism; (7) Are there Tribes of Atheists? (8) Pessimism; 
(9) History of Pantheism; (10) Pantheism. These lectures are followed by an 
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appendix containing forty-one important notes, elucidating various points in the 
lectures; some of these notes being brief reviews of polemical treatises —e. g., 
**Physicus”’ on Theism, Lange’s Materialism, John Lubbock’s Instances of Athe- 
istical Peoples, etc. 

Pantheism he defines to be “the theory which regards all finite things as merely 
aspects, modifications, or parts of one eternal and self-existent being; which views 
all material objects [N. B.] and all particular minds as necessarily derived from 
a single infinite substance. The one absolute substance—the one all-compre- 
hensive being —it calls God. Thus God, according to it, is all that is; and nothing 
is, which is not essentially included in, or which has not been necessarily evolved 
out of, God.” “According to the view I have just stated, no system which does 
not include determinism and exclude freedom is truly Pantheistic.”” This is very 
good, and so is the following discrimination of ‘‘ Deism” and “‘Theism”’: Deism 
‘represents God as a personal Being, who exists above and apart from the world ; 
and the world as a something which, although created by God, is now independent 
of Him, and capable of sustaining and developing itself and performing its work 
without His aid, in virtue of its own inherent energies. It not only distinguishes 
God from the world, but separates and excludes Him from the world.” Thus 
Deism is in contrast to Pantheism; the latter being monism and fatalistic, the 
former being a dualism, which makes nature independent, and God a gratuitous 
assumption. On the other hand, ‘“ Theism takes an intermediate view. It main- 
tains, with Deism, that God is a personal Being, who created the world intelligently 
and freely, and is above it and independent of it; but it maintains also, with 
Pantheism, that He is everywhere present and active in the world, ‘ upholding 
all things by the word of His power,’ and so inspiring and working in them that 
‘in Him they live, and move, and have their being.’ It contradicts Deism, in so 
far as that system represents the universe as independent of God; and Pantheism, 
in so far as it represents God as dependent on the universe.” This latter definition 
of Theism does not seem quite so happily expressed as the others. It would 
appear that the best definition of Theism should point out the facts of God’s self- 
consciousness and freedom, and the personal immortality and freedom of the 
creature. One is very sorry, too, that Prof. Flint has chosen to accept, as the 
doctrine of Hegel, the absurd travesty of it which defines the Hegelian conception 
of God as ‘‘a self-evolving, impersonal process, which, after having traversed all 
the spheres of matter and mind, attains a knowledge of its Godhead in the 
speculative reason of man.” Of course, any body who conceives such a notion of 
God would conceive only a “foolish fancy.” 

The origin of this error in regard to Hegel lies in the misapprehension of his 
‘dialectic method.” Prof. Flint and others seem to regard it as a purely deduc- 
tive method, which (p. 427) “starts with the absolute first — the simplest notion 
of reason, pure being—and thence derives all knowledge and evolves all reality 
in a continuous process of reasoning, from abstract and implicit to concrete and 
explicit, everywhere determined by the principle of the identity of contraries.”’ 
This is the difficulty: The principle of dialectic is utterly uncomprehended. If 
the definition of ‘dialectic method” given by Plato had been studied (Repub., 
VIL., 18), this absurd error in regard to the entire drift of Hegel’s Philosophy 
might have been avoided. ‘The dialectic method,” says Plato, “‘annuls [cancels] 
its hypotheses [hypothetical categories, or principles] on its way to the highest 
principle, while geometry and other like sciences use fixed hypotheses, not being 
able to deduce them.” Hegel’s dialectic—like Plato’s—is not a method of pro- 
ceeding from a first principle which continues to remain valid —as, ¢.g., a mathe- 
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matical axiom does. The dialectic shows that the first principles which are hypo- 
thetically placed at the basis are inadequate, and that they presuppose, as their 
ground and logical condition, a concreter principle. This concreter principle is at 
once the logical presupposition and the chronological presupposition. The dialec- 
tical procedure is a retrograde movement from error back to truth, from the ab- 
stract and untrue back to the concrete and true, from the finite and dependent 
back to the infinite and self-subsistent. We are proceeding toward a first principle, 
rather than from one, when we study Hegel’s Logic or his Phenomenology. Hence, 
Hegel does not (as Prof. Flint thinks) “profess to explain the generation of 
God, Man, and Nature from the pure being, which is equivalent to pure nothing.” 
He shows that ‘pure being,” which is the highest principle according to many 
thinkers, is not so adequate as that of ‘“ Becoming,” and the latter not so adequate 
as that of “extant being,” nor the latter as adequate as ‘infinite being,” etc. He 
passes in review all the categories, and discovers their defects —i.e., their presup- 
positions. 

While, therefore, we sympathize with the position defended by Prof. Flint, we 
must express our dissent from his interpretation of Hegel, in toto, as a gross piece 
of injustice to himself and to all persons who will be misled by his authority. In 
the same spirit, the possibility of a proof of God’s existence has been denied: 
““A proved God were a derived one; for to prove is to derive from a higher prin- 
ciple. Hence, to deduce the existence of God is, at the same time, to destroy 
altogether the very idea of God.” In this species of proof, likewise, is understood 
mere syllogistic deduction —a barren species of reasoning, when conducted accord- 
ing to the first figure of the syllogism. The dialectic is the only real proof in any 
case, and its proof proceeds, first through analysis of the principle with which it 
starts, to find what it lacks. To find a necessary implication is to find a necessary 
relation; it is to prove the first principle a part of an including totality; and 
hence it is to refute it, and show that it is true only when it loses itself ina 
higher—only as grounded in an activity which transcends it. This dialectic 
method, therefore, is an ascent from the finite, or conditioned, to the infinite, or 
that which conditions. Instead, therefore, of reaching a result which is finite 
and necessitated, it reaches, by this annulment of the finite and dependent, the 
absolute and independent. There are three species of necessity: (a) External 
necessity, which causes something to be as it is — will not permit it to be other- 
wise — the necessity of the totality of conditions. (b) Subjective, or the necessity 
that I shall think it to be so. (c) Logical necessity, or the necessity of presuppo- 
sition, which is the reverse of external necessity, but may coincide with subjective 
necessity. Logical necessity includes the necessity involved in the definition, e. g., 
God is, of necessity, free; because freedom is involved in the thought or defini- 
tion of God. Logical necessity is the opposite of fate, or rather, it is indifferent to 
fate —%. e., does not concern it. 

Hence, when Hegel or Plato show, dialectically, the nature of the absolute, they 
do not show up an external necessity, but a logical necessity —not fate, but 
freedom. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE ScHRIFTEN. Von Dr. Franz HorrMann. Sechster Band. 

Erlangen: Andreas Deichert. 1879. 

In the present volume, which is the sixth of the series of Prof. Hoffmann’s, 
we have nineteen essays, chiefly devoted to the exposition of the doctrine of Von 
Baader, or to a critique of contemporary philosophers, from its standpoint. This, 
indeed, has been the character of the previous five volumes, for the self-chosen 
mission of the author is to make known the system of Baader. We note with 
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pleasure that everywhere the discussion opposes the pantheistic direction of the 
later schools of German philosophy, and favors the personality of God and the 
individual immortality of the soul. There are criticisms, in this regard, of Franz 
Bicking; on Consciousness in its relation to evil and wickedness; on J. H. Fichte’s 
theory of the human soul; on Frohschammer’s theory of Phantasy as the funda- 
mental principle of the world-process; on A. Wigand’s treatise concerning Dar- 
winism, and the investigations of Cuvier and Newton; on Personality-Pantheism, 
and Theism, as illustrated in the works of Carriere, Baader, Ritter, and Ulrici 
(for the system of philosophy which sets up personality, instead of person, may 
be understood pantheistically; the absolute should be person, and no abstraction 
of personality ); on the theory of immortality, as held by J. G. Fichte; by Schel- 
ling; on the comparison of the system of Baader with that of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer— with that of Immanuel Kant; on Kuno Fischer’s view of Schelling’s 
system; on various writings by Dr. Hermann Cohen, I. H. Fichte, Friedrich 
Harms, Rudolph Virchow, and others. 

Prof. Hoffmann writes in an entertaining style, and his stand-point is so sharply 
opposed to all phases of Pantheism that it should excite the interest of American 
and English theologians. 


Tuoucut, THE GREAT Reaity. By Rev. W. H. Wynn, Ph.D., Professor in 
the State Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. [Reprint from the Lutheran 
Quarterly for January, 1879.] Gettysburg. 1879. 

Professor Wynn makes a vigorous protest, in this pamphlet, against the current 
inferences of Physiological Psychology, basing his protest on the following argu- 
ments: The power of introversion—to reflect on one’s thought — self-conscious- 
ness is the boundary-line between the brute and human. Language reduces to 
roots which express general concepts, instead of particular sensuous events. The 
poets are far more profoundly versed in the subtleties of man’s spiritual nature 
than are the philosophers themselves. Shakespeare, Dante, and Milton furnish 
statements of the subject-objectivity of man. The reality of the Ego is the logi- 
cal condition of the knowledge of the reality of things. 


Kant’s Ernuics: THe Criavis to an INDEX. Including Extracts from several 
Oriental Sacred Scriptures, and from certain Greek and Roman Philosophical 
Writings. By James Epmunps. Louisville, Ky. 1879. 

The readers of the JoURNAL oF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY will recognize as 
the writer of the above, the author of a series of able articles on Kant’s Ethics, 
published in the fifth, eighth, and tenth volumes of this journal. The present 
volume is a most valuable collection of extracts from (a) The Laws of Moses, 
(Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy ); (4) Zoroaster (the Vendidad, Vispered, 
Yasna, Gathas, Khordah-Avesta; (c) Buddha’s Dharmapada; (d) Confucius 
(Great Learning, Doctrine of the Mean, Analects); (e) Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
of Socrates; (f) Aristotle’s Nichomachian Ethics; (g) Cicero’s De Officiis; 
(A) The Sayings of Jesus (Matthew, Mark, Luke, John); (7) The Command- 
ments of Mohammed ( Koran). 

In searching for explications, during three readings of Kant’s Ethics and the 
Oritique of Pure Reason, Mr. Edmunds noted on the margin such references, from 
one section to another, as he found serviceable. The frame-work upon which these 
references are here set forth consists of a series of section-heads, nearly all selected 
from the text, and constitutes an extended table of contents. 

It is an enormous work of industry and erudition, inspired by religious piety and 
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a profound faith in Kant’s ethical views, supplemented by a speculative insight 
into the identity of all ethical doctrines that the sages, east and west, have taught. 

There are nearly one thousand pages in the book, and a large portion of it is in 
nonpareil type. Pages 614-850 are devoted to the Critique of Pure Reason, and 
contain a portion of Hayward’s Analysis, as well as a mass of other material added 
to throw light on the analysis of Mr. Edmunds. 

No earnest student of Kant can afford to be without this book. [Mr. Edmunds 
may be addressed care of the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.] 


THxE GEOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE HuMAN Race. By 
NatHANIEL Hoimes. [Reprint from Transactions of St. Louis Academy of 
Science. ] 

Judge Holmes has, in this brief essay ( thirty-two pages ), given us an interesting 
and reliable summary of the most recent conclusions of science in regard to pre- 
historic man, and has supplemented it by ingenious theories of his own. 


Turret Home-TALks, oN BEHALF OF EARNESTNESS, HUMILITY, AND THOUGHT- 
FULNEsSS. By R. R. Philadelphia: Henry Longstreet. 1878. 
These Three Home-Talks are full of serenity and light. The author, Richard 
Randolph, of Philadelphia, is one of the deep-seeing theosophists of our time. 


ORGANON oF Science. Three books in one volume. By JoHn Harrison Stin- 
son, Esq. Eureka, Cal. 1879. 
Book I. treats of Formal Logic; Book II., of Induction; Book IIL, of Signs in 
Ratiocination, being a sort of “algebra of logic.” 


I. Dre VorURTHEILE DER MENSCHHEIT. Von Lazar B. HELLENBACH. Erster 
Band. Wien. 1879. Verlag Von L. Rosner. 


Il. Erve PHiLosopHik DES GESUNDEN MENSCHENVERSTANDES. Gedanken ueber 
das Wesen der Menschlichen Erscheinung. [Same author.] Wien: Wilhelm 
Braumueller. 1876. 


III. Der InprIvipuALIsMUs IM LICHTE DER BIOLOGIE UND PHILOSOPHIE DER 

GEGENWaRT. [Same author and publisher.] Wien. 1878. 

In his “‘ Philosophy of Sound Common Sense,” Dr. Hellenbach discusses the 
following questions: (a) What do we understand by the term “‘soul’’? (6) Have 
weasoul? (c) To what extent does the individuation of the soul extend? (A 
consideration of the views of Schopenhauer, his error being pointed out as regards 
Kant’s view of the subjectivity of time and space; also, Von Hartmann’s ‘“ Uncon- 
scious” discussed). (d) Phenomena connected with abnormal conditions of the 
organization, — such as visions, prophecies, writing and seeing ‘‘ mediums,” phys- 
ical phenomena, etc. The use to be made of these phenomena. (e) ‘The belief in 
a soul animating the body is a very old one, but it is a mistake to understand by 
the soul, the thinking and feeling Ego. This thinking Ego is only the product 
of the organism, and the organism is the work of the soul, —the Ego being only 
a phantom; or, as Kant suggested, there is identity of subject, but not of person. 
Kant and Schopenhauer have mapped out the road to this insight.” 

Following out these views in his work on “Individualism in the Light of 
Biology and Philosophy,” he investigates how human individuality arises, discuss- 
ing the positions of Herbert Spencer, Ernst Haeckel, and Gustav Jaeger; the 
rise of many-celled organisms; the monism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann; the 
individualistic systems of Leibnitz, Herbart, and Drossbach; the victory of optim- 
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ism, ete., etc. In “The Prejudices of Humanity” he discusses, among other 
themes, the relation of production to population; Ricardo’s, Carey’s, and Lilien- 
feld’s Social Science; the socialistic standpoint; the unjust apportionment of 
taxes; the question of over-population; the education of the rising generation; 
war; false liberalism; aristocracy; the duel; love; coquetry; marriage; the 
right of suicide. 


UEBER DIE BEDEUTUNG DER EINBILDUNGSKRAFT IN DER PHILOSOPHIE KantT’s 
unpD Spinoza’s. Von J. FrouscHAMMER, Professor der Philosophie in Muen- 
chen. Muenchen: Theodor Ackermann. 1879. 

The notice of the contents of the great work of Prof. Frohschammer on Phan- 
tasie as the Fundamental Principle of the World-Process, contained in the last num- 
ber of this journal, will doubtless create an interest among those of our readers 
who have not already seen the work named above, to see the application of his 
views to Kant ard Spinoza. Professor Frohschammer devotes one hundred and 
fourteen pages to a discussion of the results of the transcendental wsthetic and 
transcendental analytic, the transcendental dialectic, the practical reason, and the 
judgment, as regards the imagination. In the second part of the book he devotes 
nearly sixty pages to Spinoza’s modes of cognition, and their relation to each other ; 
to a discussion of the nature of the imagination, and its bearing on the will-power ; 
and to its position as the principle of cognition, and of the existence of the world 
itself. 


On a FounpDATION FoR Retiaion. Boston: Grorce H. Exits. 1879. 48 pp. 


This pamphlet is written by one who proposes to show that the sentiments of 
Gratitude, Submission, Prayer, Faith, and Hope may arise even in the absence of 
the conception of a personal God. ‘The conception of a personal Deity is lost to 
us, not through any arbitrariness of ours, not that we have any hostility to it, not 
even that we have any positive arguments against it —it may, for all our knowledge, 
or lack of knowledge, be true — but simply from a discovery that the facts upon 
which it has ordinarily been based have, to our minds, been misinterpreted.” 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ALGEBRA OF Logic. With Examples. By ALEXANDER 
MacraRLAneE, F.R.S.E. -Read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 16th 
December, 1878, and 20th January, 1879. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1879. 
It is the object of this work “to investigate the foundations of the analytical 

method of reasoning about Quality, with special reference to the principles laid 
down by Boole as the basis of his calculus, and to the observations which have 
been published by various philosophers concerning these principles.” Mr. Mac- 
farlane claims to bring forward ‘‘a new theory of the operation of the mind in 
reasoning about Quality, which enables him to correct Boole’s principles, and place 
them on a clear rational basis. He endeavors to show that the analytical method of 
reasoning about Quality is an algebra which coincides with the algebra of Quantity 
when the symbols are integral, but is a generalized form of the latter when the 
symbols are fractional. The rest of the work is taken up with the investigation 
of problems by means of this algebraic organon, especially such problems as are 
suggested by the ordinary logic.” 

“Logic, as the algebra of Quality, isa formal science. It investigates the general 
properties of the symbol of Quality, and by means of these properties deduces 
equations which are true generally, or combines such equations with data of given 
forms. It is not its province to consider how a particular form of datum can in 
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any case be asserted to be true, that subject of investigation being left to the 
transcendental logic. It is sufficient that examples of such a form occur, in the 
practical or theoretical activities of mankind. 

“‘The properties of the symbol of Quality are not laws of thought, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term. For the properties of the symbol of Quantity, on 
which the ordinary algebra is founded, are held not to be laws of thought, but to 
refer to the actual constitution of things; and there is no difference in the two 
methods, when developed, which indicates the existence of such a distinction. If 
the basis of the science of Quality is subjective, it is so only in the same sense in 
which the basis of the science of Quantity is subjective. There is ground for be- 
lieving that the true reason why the former science has remained so stationary is, 
that there has been too much introspection into the individual mind, in the hope of 
finding laws of thought there, and too little contemplation of the form and nature 
of the truths of science. The logician assumes that all men reason equally well 
about Quality, fallacies being possible only by a momentary lapse of attention ; but 
the mathematician never assumes that all men reason equally well about 
Quantity.” 

‘Boole entitled his great work on reasoning, ‘An Investigation of the Laws of 
Thought, on which are Founded the Mathematical Theories of Logic and Proba- 
bilities,’ and in several places he says that the laws in question are subjective in a 
sense in which the laws of Quantity are not. He considers x? =x, in particular, to 
be a subjective law; but I have endeavored to show that it is a special condition 
which the symbol of this algebra must satisfy in order to be of a particular kind, 

“Logic, as the algebra of Quality, is a true organon. It can determine whether 
a conclusion of a required form can be deduced from data of given forms; and if 


so, what that conclusion is. * * * The algebra of Quantity is acknowledged 
to be the weapon for the philosopher who attacks the experimental sciences; the 
algebra of Quality is the weapon for the philosopher who attacks the sciences of 
observation.” 


THE Wortp’s Procress: A Dictionary of Dates; Being a Chronological and 
Alphabetical Record of all essential Facts in the progress of Society from the 
Creation of the World to the Present Time. With a Chart. Edited by George 
P. Putnam, A. M. Revised and Continued to August, 1877, by F. B. Perkins. 
(Twenty-first Edition.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 

We are glad to see a new and revised edition of this useful work. Of the many 
excellent conspectuses contained in its 1,020 octavo pages, we consider the best one 
to be the Tabular Views of Universal History. Turning to the fifteenth century, we 
find six columns devoted to it, the first giving the events in ‘“‘The Progress of 
Society ;”’ second, Ecclesiastical; third, Events in France, Germany, and Spain; 
fourth, Eastern Empire; fifth, England and Scotland; sixth, The World else- 
where. We wish to see at a glance what was going on at the epoch of the battle 
of Agincourt (A. D. 1415), in other quarters of the world. Under the sixth col- 
umn we find: ‘‘1412—Italy: Sack of Rome by Ladislas, King of Naples [1408]. 
1412— Eric VIL, of Pomerania. 1415— Conquest of Ceuta [opposite Gibraltar] 
by the Portuguese. 1419— Bohemia: Hussite War. 1420— Discovery of Ma- 
deira by the Portuguese.” 

In the fourth column we learn that Mohammed I., Sultan of the Turks, began 
to reign in 1413. In the third column we see: 1410—Spain: Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon; Yusef IIL, King of Granada. France: Civil war between the parties 
of Orleans and Burgundy [giving us a clew to the easy conquest by the English]. 


‘ 
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Germany: Death of Robert and ascent of Sigismund (1411), King of Hungary, to 
the emperor’s throne. 1413 [should be 1415, as in the fifth column]— France: 
The French defeated by Henry V. of England, at Agincourt. 1416—Spain: 
Alfonso V., King of Aragon and Sicily. 1419— Sigismund [emperor] succeeds 
to the Bohemian crown. 

In the second column: 1409— The Council of Pisa deposes Gregory and Bene- 
dict, and elects Alexander V.; neither will yield, so that there are three popes at 
once. 1410—Pope John XXIII. 1414—Council of Constance. 1416—John 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague, burnt by the Council of Constance. 1417 — Pope 
Martin V. 

In the first column: 1409— University of Leipsic founded; Thomas 4 Kempis; 
John Huss; Jerome of Prague. 1420— First Portuguese colonies on the coast 
of Africa, Madeira, etc. 1423— George of Peurbach, astronomer, at Vienna. 
1425— Peter d’Ailly, theologian. The arts promoted by Cosmo de Medici. 
1484 — Invention of printing, at Mayence. Here we have hints and suggestions 
which, followed out in a general cyclopeedia, would in a few minutes give one a 
pretty fair idea of the times in which Henry V. invaded France. 

In the fifth column the important events of the English history are told thus: 
1418 — Henry V. becomes King of England. 1414— He claims the French crown. 
1415 — Gains the battle of Agincourt. 1420—Treaty of Troyes. Henry marries 
Catherine, daughter of Charles VI., and is declared heir to the French crown. 
1422 — Death of Henry V. Henry VI., king. 1424—The Dukef Bedford de- 
feats the French at Verneuil. 1427—Besieges Orleans. 1429— The siege raised 
by the Maid of Orleans. 1431— She is taken prisoner and burnt. 1485—Death 
of the Duke of Bedford, followed by the loss of all the English possessions except 
Calais. 

It is a pity that this valuable work has not been freed from its many slight 
errors, mostly due to the carelessness of the proof-reader of the original edition. 


ee DI FILOSOFIA DI FRANCESCO DELLA ScaLa. (Prof. F. Drnt.) Firenze. 

The above work is in two volumes — this being the second edition, enlarged, with 
an analytical summary of its contents. The notes occupy seventy pages in the 
first, and one hundred and thirty-six pages in the second volume. The intro- 
duction is long, and treats of the decadence of speculative studies; of true and 
false speculation; of the exaggerated estimate currently placed on German phil- 
osophy, etc. Chapter I. treats of knowledge in general; ehapter II. of the true 
method of knowledge. 


LuvIAN UND DIE Kyniker. Von JacoB Bernays. Mit einer Uebersetzung der 
Schrift Lucians ueber des Lebensende des Peregrinus. Berlin. 1879. Verlag 
von Wilhelm Hertz. 

Prof. Jacob Bernays has the art of collecting the seattered rays of knowl- 
edge and of concentrating them upon some obscure point as a focus. His work 
on the lost Dialogues of Aristotle is well known. His work on the Letters of 
Heraclitus, his translation of Aristotle’s Politics, with explanatory notes, have 
increased his reputation. The present work is admirable. It devotes a few pages 
to the discussion of the views that have prevailed regarding the object of the 
work of Lucian, and discusses Theagenes, a contemporary of Lucian; then the 
Cynics in general; Lucian; Peregrinus; Translation of Lucian on the Death 
of Peregrinus; Remarks. 
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THE RELATIONS OF MiInD AND Brain. By Henry CALpERwoop, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor < Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1879. 


The question as to the true relations of man’s animal and conscious nature is 
one of the most important at present pressing for solution. However extravagant 
may be the claim advanced by the experimental school of psychologists in favor 
of the physiological method, a school already containing many able thinkers in 
its ranks, and certain to attract an increasing number of adherents to itself, it must 
be admitted that it rests upon a real perception of the inadequacy and fruitlessness 
of the ‘‘ introspective” method, based, as it is, upon the false abstraction of the 
mind as an independent substance. To adjust accurately, the boundaries of physi- 
ology and psychology, and to trace the relations of man’s twofold nature, is there- 
fore a task well worth doing, and Professor Calderwood, in setting himself to per- 
form it, has shown his appreciation of current intellectual needs. Admitting, in 
the fullest way, the importance of physiology as throwing light on psychological 
problems—an admission that has always been made by the Scottish school of 
philosophy, at least since Sir William Hamilton—the author boldly challenges 
the common reproach thrown at psychologists, of neglecting physiological facts 
in the past; the real state of the case being, he maintains, that ‘‘ physiology has 
never, up till this time, been in a position to give a sufficient testimony as to the 
functions of nerve and brain to throw much light on philosophical problems,”’ 
although now there is ‘‘a large body of ascertained facts calling for some deliberate 
attempt to harmonize results with the facts of mental experience.” It must not 
be supposed, however, that Dr. Calderwood allows of any overlapping of the two 
provinces of physiology and psychology; on the contrary, the chief aim of his 
book is to show that ‘‘anatomical and physiological investigations as to brain and 
nerve afford no explanation of our most ordinary intellectual exercises.”” That 
being the author’s view, is it not a violation of artistic proportion to occupy about 
one-half of the work with purely physiological matter? One would have supposed 
that a short summary of the results of physiological investigation, in so far as these 
bear upon psychology, might have sufficed. By this economy of space, more 
room would have been gained for the discussion of such questions as the value 
and application of Fechner’s so-called “law,’’ which is merely referred to, and the 
worth of the empiricist derivation of extension, of the theory of local signs, and the 
other contributions of the experimental school, which are not even mentioned. It 
is not easy to account for these omissions; but, no doubt, in devoting so much 
attention to physiology, the author intended to show that the most thorough ac- 
quaintance with physiological results, as based upon the consensus of specialists, 
is not incompatible with a denial of the dependence of mind upon brain and nerve. 
In any case, the clear and concise presentation of these results which Dr. Calder- 
wood has given makes this part of his book a valuable educational work for stu- 
dents of psychology, who are too apt to neglect the facts of physiology. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the author is justified in saying that ‘there is perfect 
agreement among physiologists ’’ that in the ‘“ nerve-cells nerve-energy is gener- 
ated and stored,” and in making continual use of this supposition, after Mr. 
Lewes’s bold rejection of the “superstition of the nerve-cell (Physical Basis of 
Mind, Am. ed., p. 202)’’ — unless, indeed, Mr. Lewes may be supposed to have 
lost caste as an experimental physiologist from unfortunately knowing more than 
physiology. 

In the first part of the work, Dr. Calderwood states what is certainly known in 
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regard to the structure of the brain, with its associate nerve-system; considers the 
light of comparative physiology ; attempts to localize the functions of distinct por- 
tions of the brain; and concludes with a comparison of the structure and functions of 
the brain in lower and higher forms of animal life. The results he reaches, after a 
careful and detailed consideration of the facts, are briefly these: In all animals 
there is a similarity in the structure and functions of the nerve-system, including 
the nerve-centre, but there is great diversity of arrangement, the nerve-centre and 
nerve-system increasing in complexity correspondently with increased complexity 
of the muscular system. Sensory and motor fibres are identical in structure, the 
nerve-centre being the central feature in each case, and the difference of function 
being due to difference in the terminal arrangements. The diversity existing be- 
tween the subdivisions of the great central arrangement arises from the number 
and distribution of the nerve-fibres connected with particular parts. The cerebrum 
is the grand centre which provides for the sensibility of the physical frame by re- 
ceiving impressions made on the sensitive surface, and for motor activity by evolv- 
ing the impulse which excites muscular energy. Those brains which are most 
elaborate in convolution are associated with the most highly developed muscular 
system. The regions in which the superiority of the human brain appears are 
the frontal and parieto-occipital lobes; but this does not prove that brain is the 
organ of mind, but ‘seems required to account for the activity of a greatly supe- 
rior muscular and sensory apparatus.”” The evidence goes to show that the brain 
is the organ of motion and sensation, but so far there is nothing to prove that it is 
the “organ of consciousness.” While, therefore, it must be admitted that mental 
phenomena are connected with the central government of the nerve-system, it can- 
not be shown that these phenomena are the product of brain activity. 

Thus far, the conclusion is that intelligence is not a function of brain, and the 
rest of the book is occupied with an inquiry into the positive functions of mind. 
Here we pass over to the realm of ‘personal experience,’’ and it is convenient to 
consider the lower intellectual operations first in relation to nerve sensibility, and 
next in relation to motor activity. In this new region, physiology is completely 
out of court; it is competent. e.g., to account for a tactile impression, but not for 
the knowledge of self as experiencing a sensation of touch. But there is more 
than this simplest and primary fact implied in our experience; there is the con- 
sciousness of a succession of sensations, and of their distinction from each other; 
and hence consciousness involves a higher exercise of intelligence than sensation. 
The faculty of discrimination cannot be explained by the sensibility of nerve-fibre, 
nor by the sensation which results from the exercise of such sensibility. The im- 
portant thing to notice is, that in each phase of experience there is a Knowledge 
of Self as distinct from Sensation, and thus a knowlege of the unity of personal 
life. Hence Mill’s view, that mind may be ‘a series of feelings,’ ‘aware of 
itself as a series,’’ is inconsistent with the facts of consciousness. Passing to motor 
activity, the author finds its lowest form to be that of reflex action, which is com- 
mon to all forms of animal life, is accomplished in the higher order of animals 
without the interposition of the cerebrum, and in no case implies consciousness. 
Next in order is sensori-motor activity, connected with reflex action on the lower 
side and with conscious volition on the higher; for, on the one hand, this form of 
motor activity is provided for by the connection of the sensory and the motor ap- 
paratus, and is so far mechanical, while, on the other hand, there is, at least in 
man, a voluntary element which may come into competition with the other —as in 
voluntary endurance of pain without shrinking. Lastly, motor energy is brought 
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into use as the servant of intelligence and will. The characteristic mark here is 
the necessity of intelligent determination to originate motor activitv. The attempt 
to identify voluntary activity with reflex action is, therefore, a failure. The voli- 
tion which acts upon the nerve-cells, and indirectly upon the muscles, is as certainly 
‘external to the system”’ as is the object which comes into contact with the sensory 
system. Thus Self is known as an agent in the world, operating according to the 
inner movement of an intelligent nature. 

In one of the best chapters in the book, the possibilities and laws of acquisition 
are considered. With questionable propriety, considering the prevalent tendency 
to identify conscious with unconscious processes, Dr. Calderwood extends the term 
‘“‘retentiveness”’ to physical aptitudes, and even speaks of ‘physical memory.” 
Physical acquisition, resulting in physical aptitudes, resides partly in the muscular, 
partly in the nerve system. The child has not only the common characteristics of 
the race, but inherited specialities which mark its parentage. The next stage of 
retentiveness consists in retaining what is acquired. A still higher stage is that in 
which, by conscious discrimination and inference, aided by language, there is de- 


veloped a retentiveness of a new order, bringing with it a capacity for imperfection 


nowhere found in animal tissue. As it passes into a higher phase, retentiveness 
becomes a more difficult exercise, introducing a higher law of progress than that 
found at a lower stage of human existence. In its highest and most striking form, 
recollection illustrates the action of intelligence and will; while animal tissue car- 
ries with it the impress of past activity, intelligence makes use of materials pre- 
viously accumulated, according to a plan and for ends which intelligence alone can 
appreciate. 

The superiority of man’s life, arising, as it does, from the fact that it is a ‘“ per- 
sonal”? life, is manifested still more clearly in the advantages which speech implies, 
Like the animal, the child has a spontaneous power of vocalizing, dependent on 
its physical organization; but, unlike the animal, it exhibits at a later stage articu- 
late utterance, implying intelligent discrimination. The thought which arises from 
the intelligent use of the senses is rectified and expanded by the guidance which 
comes through the interpretation of the words of others. We can explain the 
imitative tendency of most, if not all, the animals by means of sensory stimuli 
alone, but not the intelligent observation of movements and sounds by the child. 
This is shown in a marked way by the education of deaf mutes, which can only 
be explained on the supposition that intelligence makes the senses instruments of 
knowledge in a much higher degree than they are by their natural functions. 

After three chapters — dealing, respectively, with the action and reaction of body 
and mind; with weariness, sleep, and unconsciousness ; and with brain disorders, but 
not containing much that is new — Dr. Calderwood goes on to show, in a very inter- 
esting way, the great superiority of mind as displayed in the ‘concentrated intel- 
lectual effort of the inner life,’ as applied to intellectual, moral, and religious 
topics. Looking at these three departments of intellectual activity in their con- 
nection with each other, we see how much the history of intelligent life depends 
on voluntary reflection, in accordance with rational law. 

This is a very hasty summary of a work that everywhere betrays patient indus- 
try and careful reflection, and is rich in detail and illustration. The line of argu- 
ment cannot be regarded as new, nor can it be denied that with a good deal of 
what is said the psychological reader is already familiar; but it contains many 
striking suggestions, and is marked all through by a highly commendable calmness 
and impartiality of judgment. As to the main aim of the work, Dr. Calderwood 
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has been undoubtedly successful in showing that it is only by confusion of thought. 
that intellectual operations can be regarded as functions of the brain. We may 
even go further, and admit that much of his reasoning and many of his conclusions, 
with a little change, may be accepted by those who cannot regard his solution as 
final. The author evidently assumes that, by overthrowing the crude materialism 
which identifies mind and brain, he establishes the existence of a “distinct mind.” 
But this is really an ignoratio elenchi. To show that conscious experience cannot be 
regarded as a function of the brain does not prove mind to be a separate and inde- 
pendent existence, externally united to the body, and only an uncritical accept- 
ance of the dualism of Common Sense makes such a supposition plausible. It is 
possible that Dr. Calderwood would reply that he has not said any thing as to the 
“nature of Mind, beyond ascertaining its funetions;”’ but this can hardly be re- 
garded as a valid plea, when we find him, all through his treatise, speaking in 
language that tacitly assumes the independence and separateness of mind. His 
dualism is implied even in the introductory chapter, in which he makes psychol- 
ogy a special science, based upon observation of one’s “‘own experience” —a 
conception that rests upon the supposition that mind is a thing apart, having prop- 
erties of its own, independently of all relation to its objects, the physical organ- 
ism included. Dr. Calderwood also quotes with approval (p. 212) the dictum of 
Prof. Tyndall, that “‘the passage from the physics of the brain to the correspond- 
ing facts of consciousness is unthinkable’””—a view which can only be true if 
consciousness is outside of brain, as one material thing is outside of another. And 
we are also told that ‘‘ consciousness does not inyolve any knowledge of brain 
action,” (p. 211) from which we must infer that there is a kind of knowledge that. 
excludes consciousness. The truth seems to be, that the author conceives of the 
extra-organic world as a congeries of individual things, existing independently of all 
relation to conscious intelligence; the organic world as an assemblage of individual 
animals, equally independent, and the conscious world as a collection of individual 
minds, utterly separated from each other and from the bodies they inhabit. It is 
one of the results of this false opposition of consciousness and its objects that a 
contrast is drawn, not between the sensitive and the conscious life, but between the 
Brain and the Mind —z.e., between two independent’ existences, each definable as. 
the opposite of the other. When we are told that the only functions of the brain 
are the “‘sensory and motor functions,” we are asked to believe too much; for to 
Brain, defined as the author defines it, the highest category applicable is that of 
Force, as comprehending under it the lower categories of Matter and Motion, and 
its functions must be classed solely as molecular movements. Instead of regard- 
ing the Brain and Nerve-System as organs of a Life, manifesting itself through the 
totality of bodily organs, the author limits himself to their “structure and func- 
tions” —i.e., to a description of their parts, and of the movements they exhibit. 
But this leaves out all that is characteristic of life, and, therefore, does not properly 
admit of the predication of ‘sensory and motor functions,” in so far as these imply 
something more than molecular movements. All this is due to a false doctrine, 
that really imagines mind and brain to be two independent things, only externally 
attached to each other. Intelligence does not manifest itself as separate from Life, 
but as transcending and including Life within itself, just as Life presupposes and 
yet goes beyond Force, Motion, and Matter. To isolate mind, as Dr. Calderwood 
does, reduces it to an abstraction so thin that it has no properties at all. The 
embarrassment which the author manifests in dealing with the views of Prof. Bain 
would have been avoided had he frankly accepted the unity of subject and object- 
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Thus, when Mr. Bain suggests that “all our knowledge’ may be “stored up” in 
the brain, his critic admits that this is probably true in regard to the revival of 
Sensation, when “the organism is acted upon from without,” but does not explain 
the fact of recollection when there is “no impulse from without.’’ This seems 
rather a lame reply; for, if it be once admitted that a revived sensation may be 
excited by an external impact, why may it not be excited by a change within the 
brain? The fallacy of Prof. Bain’s theory lies in the assumption that “feeling is 
a mode of the organism,” an assumption that confuses molecular movement with 
animal sensation, and the latter with conscious sensation. Again: to the view 
shared in common by all the members of the experimental school, that man’s com- 
plex nature may be explained by the conception of ‘one substance, with two sets 
of properties,” Dr. Calderwood replies that “a substance with two sets of prop- 
erties, and these directly antagonistic, as represented by voluntary and involun- 
tary actions, seems an unwarrantable hypothesis.” And, no doubt, it is; but it is 
not easy to understand why one who holds that Body and Mind are two indepen- 
dent things, and yet regards man’s physical and mental life as one, should boggle at 
the “‘double-faced unity,’ or how it can be avoided by any theory short of that 
which recognizes the essential relation of all orders of existence to consciousness as 
their source. It is but a step from the conception of two independent substances, 
arbitrarily associated with each other, to the conception of a single substance with 
“two sets of properties,” and, on Hamilton’s principle of “parsimony,” it is easy 
to see which is the more tenable hypothesis of the two. Joun Watson. 


Minp. A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. © Edited by GrorcE 
en Rosertson. London: Williams and Norgate. Nos. 1-14 (1876- 
We have received the last number of the third volume of this Review, the 

appearance of which was noticed in a former number of THE JouRNAL oF SPECU- 

LATIVE PuiLosopHy. Its articles have kept quite up to the high standard of value 

fixed at the outset—a result in no wise surprising, since the active support of 

pretty nearly all the eminent English writers on themes coming within its scope 
appears to have been secured for the enterprise from the beginning. We have 
here, then, a very adequate and worthy exponent of the most recent and richest 
phase of distinctively English thought. We need hardly recall such names as 
Locke, Berkeley, Hartley, Hume, and Stewart to remind the reader of the pre- 
ponderance which has always been given in England (and Scotland) to empirical 
psychology over purely speculative investigation, and that thus Mind, as might 
be expected, is especially full and satisfactory upon this side. Prof. Bain 
presents a series of papers on ‘‘Education as a Science,’’ based, of course, on his 
well-known psychological treatises. The clearness and completeness of statement 
for which their distinguished author is noted are manifest in these essays, which 
abound in practical suggestions of the greatest value both to the teacher and to 
the advanced student. In No. 5 Mr. Henry Travis gives the results of “An 

Introspective Investigation” upon the question, ‘‘What it could be which caused 

the common belief that man is a personal agent in the forming of his determina- 

tions.” To indicate some thing of the range of psychological topics treated, we 
may add the following titles of papers: “ Biographical Sketch of an Infant,” by 

Charles Darwin; “Knowledge and Belief,” by Daniel Greenleaf Thompson; 

“The Physical Basis of Mind,” by the Editor; ‘The Question of Visual Percep- 

tion in Germany,” by James Sully; “Consciousness of Time,’ by George J. 

Romanes; and ‘The Muscular Perception of Space,” by G. Stanley Hall, etc., etc. 
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On the other hand, the attention given to philosophy, more strictly speaking, is by 
no means limited. A highly interesting series of articles on the present state of 
philosophical study at the various centres of learning in England and Scotland, 
and on the continent, extends through the several volumes. The papers of the 
series are by various writers of the different countries of which the contemporary 
philosophic activity is reported upon. We must content ourselves with enumerat- 
ing, in addition to these, the titles of a few other papers, selected almost at random : 
“The So-called Antinomy of Reason,”’ by J. G. Macvicar; ‘Ethics and Politics,” 
by Alfred Barratt; ‘“‘The Use of Hypothesis,” by J. Venn; ‘‘ Notes on the Phi- 
losophy of Spinoza,” by F. Pollock; and ‘“ Transcendentalism,” by Arthur James 
Balfour. We are omitting some of the best known names, such as Herbert Spen- 
cer, George Henry Lewes, E. B. Tylor, and H. Helmholz. 

It would hardly be fair to the readers of THE JouRNAL oF SPECULATIVE PHI- 
LOSOPHY to pass unnoticed a paper by Mr. T. W. Lindsay, containing a vigorous and 
appreciative statement of the genuine stir which Hegelianism is now making in 
England. Mr. Lindsay closes his article thus: ‘ But their (the Hegelians’) princi- 
pal value to English philosophy, apart from the special knowledge they give us of 
the men and ideas they discuss and criticise, is that they bring home to our mind 
the solidarity of human thought, as that is revealed to us in the history of 
philosophy, and that they insist upon the synthetic unity, the organic oneness of 
the mind and of knowledge.” 

We have only to add, finally, that the ‘Critical Notices,” ‘‘ Reports,” “‘ Notes 
and Discussions,” etc., constitute an important and valuable department of 
Mind which is, on the whole, one of the most significant outgrowths of modern 
intellectual activity. W. M. B. 

The above-named journal has, if possible, surpassed during the present year its 
previous high standard. Among philosophical journals it is conspicuous for its 
excellent editorial management. Besides a wide range of general articles con- 
tributed by eminent specialists in Great Britain, Germany, France, and America, 
it has a department of *‘Notes and Discussions,” in which a still wider and freer 
scope is permitted. . Its ‘Critical Notices” are careful and well digested; its de- 
partment of ‘‘ New Books” contains condensed reports of new works in philosophy, 
as they appear; and a supplementary department, headed ‘ Miscellaneous,” con- 
tains notices of the contents of contemporary philosophical journals, correspond- 
ence, personal matters, announcements, ete. Contents, January, 1879: (1) Are we 
Automata? By William James, of Harvard; (2) On Discord, by Edmund Gurney ; 
(3) The Difficulties of Material Logic, by J. Venn; (4) Marcus Aurelius and the 
Stoic Philosophy, by Frederick Pollock; (5) Pessimism, by O. Plumacher; (6) 
Philosophy in the United States, by G. Stanley Hall; (7) Notes and Discussions, 
containing; (a) The Establishment of Ethical First Principles, by Henry Sidg- 
wick; (6) Mr. Balfour on Transcendentalism, by Prof. E. Caird, with a reply by 
Arthur James Balfour, M. P.; (c) The Number of Terms in a Syllogism, by Car- 
veth Read; (d) ‘‘Matter-of-Fact”’ Logic, by J. N. Keynes; (e) Theoretical and 
Practical Logic, by Alfred Sidgwick; (f) Modern Nominalism, by Alexius 
Meinong; (8) Critical Notices, containing (a) Fowler’s Edition of Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, by the Editor; (6) Remusat’s Histoire de la Philosophie en Angleterre, 
by Carveth Read; Renan’s Dialogues et Fragments, by the Editor; (9) New 
Books; (10) Miscellaneous, containing a brief obituary notice of Mr. George 
Henry Lewes, together with the contents of journals of philosophy. 

Contents, April, 1879: (1) Laura Bridgeman, by G. Stanley Hall; (2) Har- 
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mony of Colors, by James Sully; (3) The Stanhope Demonstrator, by Rev. 
Robert Harley, F.R.S.; (4) John Stuart Mill (I), by Prof. Bain; (5) Definition 
De Jure and De Facto, by Alfred Sidgwick; (6) The Personal Aspect of 
Responsibility, by L. S. Bevington; (7) Notes and Discussions, containing (a) Mr. 
Lewes’s Doctrine of Sensibility, by E. Hamilton; (4) Prof. Clerk Maxwell on the 
Relativity of Motion, by James K. Thacher; Mr. G. S. Hall on the Perception of 
Color, by Grant Allen; Prof. Herzen on ‘* The Physical Law of Consciousness ;”’ 
(8) Critical Notices, containing (a) Huxley’s “*Hume,” by the Editor; (6) Mur- 
phy’s ‘Habit and Intelligence,” by Grant Allen; (c) v. Hartmann’s Phenomeno- 
logie des Sittlichen Bewusstseyns, by W. C. Coupland; (d) Jackson’s “ Fifth Book 
of the Nicomachean Ethics,” by J. A. Stewart; (9) New Books; (10) Miscellaneous 
(containing an obituary notice of Prof. William Kingdon Clifford, whose article in 
Mind, “ On the Nature of Things-in-Themselves,” was reprinted in The Popular 
Science Monthly.) —EDITOR. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MonatsHEFTE. Leipsig. Verlag von Erich Kosehny. Vol. 

XIV. 1878. 

Contents of No. 3: Plotinus’s Criticism of Materialism, by Dr. H. v. Kleist; 
Dr. Harms’s Philosophy in its History ( Psychology ), by Prof. A. Richter; Kapp’s 
Philosophy of Technics, by Prof. A. Lasson; Deussen’s Elements of Metaphysics, 
by Dr. L. Weis; Pfenninger’s Idea of Punishment, by Dr. Fr. Jodl. Contents of 
No. 4: Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious, by Prof. A. Frank; The 
Deduction of the Psycho-physical Law, by Dr. A. Stadler; Schopenhauer’s Life, 
by Wilhelm Gwinner; Fontana’s Idea per una Filosofia della Storia, by Prof. A. 
Lasson; Hartmann’s The Unconscious, from the Stand-point of Physiology and the 
Evolution Theory, by Dr. Bertling; Franz Hoffmann’s Philosophical Writings, 
by Prof. Rabus; On the Theory of Gediichtniss and Erinnerung, by Arch. Horwicz 
and Prof. Boehm. Contents of No.5: The Causal Law in its Purely Logical 
and in its Real Form, by Prof. K. Ch. Planck; Herder and Modern Natural Phi- 
losophy, by Dr. L. Weis; Dr. Michelis’s The Philosophy of Consciousness, by C. 
Schaarschmidt; Hume Studies, by Dr. Meinung, reviewed by C. Schaarschmidt; 
Dr. Rabus’s Philosophy and Theology, by Dr. Frederichs ; Dr. Schramm’s Cogniza- 
bility of God in Philosophy and Religion, by Dr. Frederichs; Dr. Erdmann’s 
History of Philosophy, by C. Schaarschmidt. Contents of No. 6: Franz v. 
Baader’s Philosophy, by Prof. Bauman; Tobias’s Limits of Philosophy, by Dr. 
E. Arnoldt; A. Spir’s Thinking and Actuality, by Dr. Th. Lipps; Eucken’s His- 
tory and Criticism of the Fundamental Ideas of the Present Time, by C. Schaar- 
schmidt; Pfleiderer’s The Idea of a Golden Age, by C. Schaarschmidt; Spitta’s 
Sleep and Dream States of the Human Soul, by Prof. Boehm; Binz upon 
Dreams, by Prof. Boehm. Contents of No.7: Refutation of Subjective Idealism, 
by C. Schaarschmidt; Cohen’s Kant’s Basis for Ethics, by G. Knauer; Uber- 
horst’s The Origin of Vision, by Prof. W. Schuppe; Heinrich von Steins on 
Perception, by W. Schuppe; Baeumker’s Aristotle’s Doctrine of our External and 
Internal Sense-Faculties, by J. Neuhaeuser; J. A. Pivany’s History of the Origin 
of the Universe, the Earth, and of Organic Beings, by Dr. Siegfried. Contents 
of No. 10: Hamlet and no End, by Prof. M. J. Monrad, in Christiana; M. Carriere 
on the Ethical Government of the World, by A. Lasson; K. Dittmar’s Lectures 
on Psychiatrie, by K. Boehm; L. von Golther on Modern Pessimism, by C. Schaar- 
schmidt; L. Struempell on the Mental Forces of Man, by C. Schaarschmidt. Each 
number of the Monatshefte has, moreover, a number of minor book notices, 


extracts from other philosophical magazines, miscellanies, etc. 
A. E. K. 
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O PositrvisMo. Revista DE PuiLosopHra. Dirigida por Theophilo Braga e 
Julio de Mattos. Porto: Livraria Universal de Magalhaes & Moniz, editores. 
1879. 

Primeiro Anno. No. 1—Outubro-Novembro, 1878 [contains articles on Mental 
Discipline, Determinism in Psychology, Sanscrit Literature, the Religion of the 
Future, etc.]. 

No. 2—Dezembro-Janeiro, 1879 [contains: Positive Bases of Socialistic The- 
ories, Natural Selection in Sociology, etc.]. 

No. 3 — Fevereio-Margo, 1879 [contains, among other articles, one by Littré, in 
French, on the weakness of thought pervading the speculations concerning the 
final result of the world and its beings. The others are in Portuguese, and relate 
to the Organization of Roman Society, Antique and Modern Civilization, Prim- 
itive Constitution of the Family, War and the Military Spirit, etc.]. 

No. 4— Abril-Maio, 1879 [contains, among others, articles on Evolution in 
Biology, Sanscrit Literature, etc. ]. 

No. 5— Junho-Julho, 1879 [contains articles on Voltaire, Charity and Pauper- 
ism, Positive Method, History of Iberian Civilization, Conservatism, Revolution 
and Positivism, Philosophy in Brazil, etc.]. 


- Revue Puttosopaique DE LA FRANce er DE L’ErraNGeR. Paraissant tous les 
Mois. Dirigée par Th. Ribot. Tome IL, IL (1876), IIL, IV. (1877), V., VI. 
(1878), VII. (1879). 

This is the most bulky of philosophical journals, sending out each month a 
pamphlet as large as a quarterly issue of THE JoURNAL oF SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY. 

In Volume I. (January to June, 1876) the chief original articles were: (a) 
Contemporary German Msthetical Treatises, by Charles Bénard ; (6) The Cause of 
Pain and Pleasure, by F. Bouillier; (c) Habit, by L. Dumont; (d) Final Causes, 
by Paul Janet; (¢) Schopenhauer and His Disciple Frauenstidt, by E. v. Hart- 
mann; (ff) Essay on a Comparative Psychology of Man, by Herbert Spencer; 
(g) History of the Development of the Will, by Horwicz; (2) The Education of 
Laura Bridgman, by Dr. Howe; (i) On the Theory of the Syllogism, by J. Lach- 
elier; (j) On Cerebral Aphasie, by Dr. Lépine; (£) Spiritualism and Materialism — 
The Hypothesis of Specific Energy of the Nerves, by G. H. Lewes; (/) On the 
Notions of Species and Genus in Natural Science, by L. Liard; (m) Ancient 
Indian Philosophy: I. Its Sources, by P. Regnand; (x) The Duration of Psychical 
Acts, by Th. Ribot; (0) Lange’s History of Materialism, by J. Soury; (p) The 
Philosophy of Berkeley, by Stuart Mill; (¢) Upon the Acquirement of Language 
by Infants and Primitive People; The Elements of the Formation of the Idea of 
the Me, by H. Taine; (7) The Nuptial Number in Plato, by P. Tannery; (s) The 
Antecedents of the Critical Philosophy, by E. Vacherot; (¢) The Mission of Phi- 
losophy in the Present Time, by W. Wundt. 

Besides these original articles, there are notices of the contents of eleven philo- 
sophical periodicals, and several reviews of philosophical works of interest 

Volume II. (July to December, 1876) contains the following original articles : 
(a) Max Schasler’s Critical History of isthetics, by Charles Bénard; (6) The Phi- 
losophy of G. H. Lewes, by L. Carrau; (c) Grote’s Ethics, by Dr. Cazelles; (d ) 
The Algorithmy of Logic, by J. Delbceuf; (e) M. Delbceuf, and the Theory of 
Sensation, by L. Dumont; (f) The Trial of Galileo, by Luigi Ferri; (g) Scho- 
penhauer and his Disciple Frauenstiidt, by E. von Hartmann; (4) An Unpublished 
Letter on The Will, by A. Herzen, Sr.; (7) The Continuity and Identity of the 
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Consciousness of the Ego, by A. Herzen, Jr.; (j) The Brain as Originator of 
Movement, by Dr. Lépine; (4) English Positivism as Regards the Automatic 
Theory of the Animal Activity and the Unity of Nature, by A. Main; (/) The 
Place of Hypothesis in Science, by E. Naville; (m) The Philosophie Society of 
Berlin, by D. Nolen; (x) J. Ferrier’s Metaphysics, by A. Penjon; (0) The Vedic 
System, by P. Regnaud; (p) Herbart’s Psychology; Ethnographical Psychology 
in Germany, by Th. Ribot; (¢) Lange’s History of Materialism, by J. Soury; 
(r) Art and Psychology, by J. Sully; (s) Geometrical Hypothesis of Plato’s Meno, 
Imaginary Geometry, and the Idea of Space, by P. Tannery. 

Besides original treatises, there are notices of eighteen journals devoted to philo- 
sophical subjects, and reviews of numerous treatises. 

Volume III. (January to June, 1877) contains the following original articles: 
(a) M. Renouvier and French Criticism, by Beurier; (6) The Rule of Custom, by 
Fr. Bouillier; (c) Herbert Spencer’s Views on Education, by Compayré; (d) On 
the Psycho-physiological Law of Hering and Fechner; (e) Leon Dumont and his 
Philosophical Work, by J. Delbceuf; (f) Voltaire’s Philosophy according to 
German Critics, by Auguste Gérard; (g) A New Disciple of Schopenhauer, J. 
Bahnsen, by E. von Hartmann; () The Heating of the Nerve-centres when in 
Action, by A. Herzen; (7) What is Idealism, by Paul Janet; (j) Francis Bacon 
as a Metaphysician, by Charles Lévéque: (4) The Progress of Modern Thought 
in Philosophy, by G. H. Lewes; (2) M. Stanley Jevons’s Logic, by L. Liard; 
(m) Thought and Cerebral Vibrations, by H. Taine. 

Besides original treatises, there are notes and documents on topics of interest, 
notices of the contents of twenty-one periodicals, and notices of many books. 

Volume [V. (July to December) contains the following original treatises: (a) The 
Ksthetics of the Ugly, by Ch. Bénard; (6) On the Ego as Principle of Philos- 
ophy, by P. Béraud; (c) On Space, According to Clarke and Kant, by M. Boirac; 
(d) Zeller’s History of Philosophy, by E. Boutroux; (e) Why are Visual Sensa- 
tions Extended? by J. Delbeuf; (f) The Consciousness of the Ego, by Dr. 
Galicier; (g) Chance in Nature, and Liberty According to Epicurus, by Guyau; 
(A) Malebranche, According to Unedited Documents, by C. Henry; (7) The Study 
of Character, by Dr. G. Le Bon; (j) Boole’s Logic, by L. Liard; (4) Formation 
of the Idea of Space, by H. Lotze; (/) Pomponatius and His Italian Interpreters, 
by L. Mabilleau: (m) Cause and Will, by A. Main; (”) The Directive Principles 
of Hypothesis, by E. Naville; (0) The Idealism of Lange; (p) The Mechanism 
of Lange, by D. Nolen; (7) Common Sense, by F. Paulhan; (7) Indian Philos- 
ophy, by P. Regnaud; (s) M. Taine’s Psychology, by Th. Ribot; (¢) Pain, by 
Dr. Ch. Richet; (wv) Hartmann’s Esthetics, by G, Séailles; (v) Is Psychology a 
Science? by M. Straszewski; (w) numerous Book Notices and Reviews, as in 
previous volumes. 

Volume V. (January to June, 1878) contains the following: (a) Bahnsen’s Theory 
of the Tragic as the Law of the World, by A. Burdeau; (4) Contemporary English 
Moralists — M. Sidgwick, by L. Carrau; (c) The Law of Psycho-physics and the 
New Book of Fechner, by J. Delbeuf; (¢) New Studies in Comparative Psy- 
chology, by A. Espinas; (e) Critical Tendency in England, by A. Gérard; (f) 
Studies in Sociology, by Herbert Spencer; (vy) Mathematics and Psychology, by 
Paul Janet; (A) Greek Atomism and Metaphysics, by Ch. Lévéque; (i) The 
Transformation of Psychical Forces, by P. Mantegazza; (j) Locke, According to 
New Documents, by H. Marion; (&) Studies in Indian Philosophy, by P. Reg- 
naud; (2) D. F. Strauss as a Theological Philosopher, by Th. Reinach; (m) Physi- 
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ological Psychology, by Dr. Ch. Richet; (x) Pessimism and Poetry, by James 
Sully; (0) Book Notices and Reviews; (») Contents of Periodicals; (g) Corre- 
spondence. 

Volume VI. (July to December, 1878) contains the following: (a) Contemporary 
English Moralists—M. Lecky, by L. Carrau; (6) The Logic of the Probable, by 
T. V. Charpentier; (c) The Psychology of Lamarck, and (d) The Psychology of 
an Infant, by G. Compayré; (e) The Physiological Problem of Life, by A. Dastre ; 
(f) The Lapsus of Vision, by V. Egger; (g) Theory of Sentiment, by N. Grote; 
(h) Studies in Sociology, and (i) Consciousness Under the Action of Chloroform, 
by Herbert Spencer; (j) Thomasius and the Youth of Leibnitz, by H. Joly; 
(&) The Muscular Sense, by G. Lewes; (/) Recent Philosophies in Germany, by 
D. Nolen; (m) The Theory of the Unknowable, by F. Paulhan; (~) The Logic of 
Science, by C. 8. Peirce; (0) Contemporary English Metaphysics, by A. Penjon; 
(p) Note on the Muscular Sense, by Dr. G. Pouchet; (7) Studies in Indian Philos- 
ophy, by P. Regnaud; (7) Psychological Studies in Germany — Lazarus, by Th. 
Reinach; (s) German Theories Regarding Space as an Idea Derived through the 
Sense of Touch (l’espace tactile), by Th. Ribot; (¢) On the Duration of Elementary 
Psychical Acts, by Dr. Ch. Richet; (w) Animal Intelligence, by G. J. Romanes ; 
(v) Cerebral Geography and Mechanism, by H. Taine; (w) Essay on the Syllogism, 
by P. Tannery; (x) Contemporary Philosophers— M. Ravaisson, by G. Séailles; 
(y) The Theory of Local Signs, by W. Wundt; (z) Analyses, Book Notices, 
Contents of Periodicals, Correspondence, etc. 

Volume VIL. (January to June, 1879) contains: (a) The Physiological Problem 
of Life, by: A. Dastre; (6) Experimental Philosophy in Italy, by A. Espinas; 
(c) Moral Heredity and Herbert Spencer, by Guyau; (d) The Physical Law 
of Consciousness, by A. Herzen; (e) The Visual Perception of Distance, by Paul 
Janet; (f) Physics and Ethics, by E. Naville; (g) Kant’s Masters, by D. Nolen; 
(A) The Logic of Science, by C. S. Peirce; (i) Phenomenalistic Metaphysics in 
England — Shadworth H. Hodgson, by A. Penjon; (4) Hartmann’s Ethics, by Th. 
Reinach; (2) Studies in Indian Philosophy, by P. Regnaud; (m) Science and 
Beauty, by G. Séailles; (x) The Philosophy of Herbart, by Maurice Straszewski; 
(0) Unpublished Fragments of Socialism, by John Stuart Mill; (p) The Theory 
of Mathematical Knowledge, by P. Tannery; (¢) Mechanical Determinism and 
Liberty, by J. Boussinesq; (7) History of the Sensation of the Electric Shock, by 
G. Pouchet; (s) Analyses and Reviews of New Books, Contents of Periodicals, 
and Correspondence. 


La FILosoF1a DELLA ScvoLe Irattane, Rivista BIMESTRALE. 1877 and 1878. 
Sono Principali Compilatori : Terenzio Mamiani, Direttore, L. Ferri, G. 
Barzellotti, 5. Turbiglio. 

In Volume XI. (October, 1877) we noticed the contents of Volumes XII., XIII, 
and XIV. of the aboved-named journal. The contents of Volumes XV., XVI, 
XVII., and XVIII. are as follows: — 

Volume XV., No. 1 (February, 1877): (1) A Psychological Excursion into the 
Region of the Idea, by F. Bonatelli; (2) Philosophy of Religion, by Terenzio 
Mamiani; (3) Notes on Darwinism, N. N.; (4) Is the Separation of Church and 
State Logical or Sophistical? by F. Bertinaria; (5) Religion and Metaphysics, by 
T. Collyns Simon; (6) The Precursors of Kant in Critical Philosophy, by Carlo 
Cantoni; (7) Correspondence, by Terenzio Mamiani; (8) Bibliography; (9) Philo- 
sophical Periodicals; (10) Recent Publications. 
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Volume XV., No.2: (1) Is the Separation of Church and State Logical or 
Sophistical? by F. Bertinaria; (2) The Platonic Doctrine in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by A. Paoli; (3) The New Peripatetics in some Theological Schools of the 
Present Time, by Terenzio Mamiani; (4) On Sentiment, by G. Jandelli; (5) Ideal 
Representation, by Terenzio Mamiani; (6) The Precursors of Kant in Critical 
Philosophy, by C. Cantoni; (7) Philosophy of Religion, by A Believer; (8) Notes 
on Darwinism, by N. N.; (9) Bibliography; (10) Philosophical Periodicals; 
(11) Notices; Recent Publications. 

Volume XYV., No. 3: (1) The History of the Moral Idea in Malebranche, 
by V.; (2) The Psychology of Kant, by Terenzio Mamiani; (8) Concerning the 
Problem of the Idea, by F. Bonatelli; (4) Notes on Darwinism, by N. N.; (5) Psy- 
chology and the Science of Language, by A, Martinazzoli; (6) The Question of 
the Soul, According to Pomponatius, by Luigi Ferri; (7) A Reply, by T.; (8) Bib- 
liography; (9) Philosophical Periodicals; (10) Recent Publications; (11) Index to 
Volume. 

Volume XVI., No.1: (1) On Sentiment, by G. Jandelli; (2) The Psychology 
of Kant, by Terenzio Mamiani; (3) Philosophy of Religion, by Agostino Taglia- 
ferri; (4) Positivism, Scientific and Metaphysical, by Terenzio Mamiani; (5) The 
Perception, by Angelo Macchia; (6) Brief Note on the Preceding Article, by 
Terenzio Mamiani; (7) Bibliography; (8) Philosophical Periodicals; (9) Notices; 
(10) Recent Publications. 

Volume XVI., No.2: The Ego and the Consciousness of Self, by L. Ferri; 
(2) The Psychology of Kant, by Terenzio Mamiani; (3) Pantheistic Idea in 
Modern Times, by V.; (4) The Future of the New Peripatetics, according to the 
Civilta Cattolica, by Terenzio Mamiani; (5) Assioco, or Concerning Death—a 
Dialogue of schines, by Francesco Acri; (6) Notes on Darwinism, by N. N.; 
(7) Bibliography ; (8) Philosophical Periodicals; (9) Recent Publications. 

Volume XVI., No.3: On Sentiment, by G. Jandelli; (2) Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, by Terenzio Mamiani; (3) The First Cognition and the First Intention 
(Primo Consciuto e Prima Inteso), by A. Martinazzoli; (4) The Problem of Non- 
Citizenship, by F. Bertinaria; (5) Correspondence — Courage, treated Morally, by 
Ivo Ciavarini Doni; (6) Notes on Darwinism, by N. N.; (7) Bibliography ; (8) Philo- 
sophical Periodicals; (9) Recent Publications; (19) Index to Volume. 

With Volume XVI. Messrs. Barzellotti and Turbiglio retire from the editorial 
corps, and henceforth the management of this journal is under the conduct of 
Terenzio Mamiani and Luigi Ferri. 

Volume XVII., No 1: (1) Address to the Reader, by the Editors; (2) Is War 
Progressive? by Terenzio Mamiani; (3) Modern and Contemporary Philos- 
ophy, by G. M. Bertini; (4) The Absolute Idealism, by M. J. Monrad; (5) The 
Limits of the Ideal, by L. Ferri; (6) Courage, by Ivo Ciavarini Doni; (7) Seotch 
Philosophy, by L. Ferri; (8) Bibliography; (9) Philosophical Periodicals; (10) 
Recent Publications. 

Volume XVIL, No.2: (1) The Two Psychologies, by Terenzio Mamiani; (2) 
Critics on the Question of the Spirituality of the Human Mind, by Adolfo 
Marconi; (3) The Doctrine of Liberty, According to Herzen and Spencer, in 
Relation to Morality, by R. Bobba; (4) G. M. Bertini, by C. Cantoni; (5) Bibli- 
ography; (6) Philosophical Periodicals; (7) Notices; Recent Publications. 

Volume XVIL, No. 3: (1) Critique on Knowledge and the Metaphysical Treat- 
ment of Knowledge, According to Kant, by G. Barzellotti; (2) G. M. Bertini, by 
Carlo Cantoni; (3) Final Cause in Plato and in Aristotle, by P. Ragnisco; (4) 
Courage, Treated Morally, by Ivo Ciavarini Doni; (5) Bibliography; (6) Philo- 
sophical Periodicals; (7) Notices; (8) Recent Publications. 
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Volume XVIII., No.1: (1) On the Increasing Need for a Brief Synthesis— A 
Summary of the Principles of the Philosophy of Reality, by Terenzio Mamiani; 
(2) The Critical and Metaphysical, According to Kant, by G. Barzellotti; (3) 
Fragments of the Philosophy of Girolamo Clario, by F. Bonatelli; (4) The Per- 
sonality of Man, by G. Allievo; (5) Bibliography; (6) Philosophical Periodicals; 
(7) Notices; (8) Recent Publications. 

Volume XVIII, No.2; (1) The Idea—An Analysis of its Character, by Luigi 
Ferri; (2) On the Physio-psychology of Prof. Herzen, by G. Danielli; (8) 
The Doctrine of Liberty, According to Spencer, in Relation to Morals, by R. 
Bobba; (4) Final Cause in Plato and Aristotle, by F. Ragnisco; (5) Human Per- 
sonality, by G. Allievo; (6) Bibliography ; (7) Periodicals of Philosophy ; (8) Recent 
Publications. . 

Volume XVIII, No. 3: (1) On the Doctrine of Love, According to Giordano 
Bruno and Schopenhauer, by Romeo Manzoni; (2) Philosophy of Reality, by T. 
Mamiani; (3) Has Modern Civil Society progressed or retrograded? by Francesco 
Bertinaria; (4) On Sentiment, by G. Jandelli; (5) Upon the Principles of Moral 
Education, by Francesco Lavarino; (6) Bibliography; (7) Notices; (8) Recent 
Publications; (9) Index to the Volume. M. J. H. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUER PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KriTIK. Edited by I. 
H. Von Ficutrg, Hermann Uric, and J. U. Wirru. Halle by C. E. M. 
Pfeffer. 1878. Vols. 72 and 73. 

CONTENTS IST NUMBER, VOL. 72. 

(1) On afréa in Philebos. By Prof. G.'F. Rettig. (2) A thorough Founda- 
tion of Absolute Philosophy. By Th. v. Varnbueler. (3) Concerning a Proper 
Understanding of,Sensuous Perceptions. By Dr. Eugene Dreher. (4) The Thing 
in itself as a critical limitative Conception. By Frederic von Baerenbach. 
(5) Concerning the Genesis and Criticism of the Theory of Cognition. By Rob- 
ert Schellwien. (6) In the Matter of Scientific Philosophy. By H. Ulrici. 
(7) Book Notices and Reviews. 


CONTENTS 2D NUMBER, VOL. 72. 

(1) Plato’s Doctrine of Immortality. By Fred. Bertram. (2) Pure Thinking. 
By Th. v. Varnbueler. (3) Concerning a Proper Understanding of Sensuous Per- 
ception. By Dr. Eugene Dreher. Continued. (4) Notes to a History of Irony. 
By Dr. Max. Schasler. (5) Psychological Queries and Considerations. By H. 
Ulrici. (6) In addition to these articles, the volume has its usual number of 
reviews, notes, and bibliographical notices. 


CONTENTS OF 1ST NUMBER, VOL. 73. 

(1) Investigations of Schleiermacher’s Dialectic. By Bruno Weiss. (2) Plato’s 
Doctrine of Immortality. By Fred. Bertram. Continued. (3) Notes to a His- 
tory of Irony. By Dr. Max. Schasler. Continued. (4) Concerning the Query as 
to a Cognition of the Thing in Itself. By Dr. Rud. Seydel. (5) Book Notices. 

CONTENTS OF 2D NUMBER, VOL. 73. 

(1) Exposition and Criticism of the Fundameutal Thought of Cartesian Meta- 
physics. By Dr. Gustave Glogau. (2) Concerning a Proper Understanding of 
Sensuous Perception. By Dr. Eugene Dreher. Continued. This volume has 
also a number of interesting reviews and notices, among which we note one on 
Mr. Halsted’s paper on ‘ Boole’s Logical Method,” published in Toe JourNAL 
OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. A. E. K. 








